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THEN AND NOW 
THE TWO CROTON AQUEDUCT CELEBRATIONS, 1842, 1890 


T was a notable event in the history of America when the first Croton 
| aqueduct, a conduit of solid masonry forty-five miles in length, 
received the water of the Croton river and conveyed it into the chief 
city of the western world. The magnificent work was considered at the 
time worthy of being ranked with the old Roman aqueducts. It had been 
accomplished at a cost of some nine millions of dollars, in a period of 
unprecedented commercial embarrassments, and in the face of vast natural 
obstacles. In its course through Westchester county it crossed twenty- 
five streams from twelve to seventy feet below the line of grade, besides 
numerous brooks ; and sixteen tunnels through solid rock varied in length 
from one hundred and sixty to one thousand two hundred and sixty-three 
feet—to say nothing in this connection of the elliptical arch of hewn 
granite at Sing Sing and the famous High Bridge over the Harlem river. 
The completion of this first aqueduct was enthusiastically celebrated ; an 
imposing military and civic procession seven miles in length presented 
features eclipsing in gorgeous display, magnitude, and invention, both of 
its predecessors—the great federal pageant of 1788 and that of the canal 
celebration in 1824. 

Although this pioneer aqueduct had capacity for carrying one hun- 
dred and fifteen million gallons of water per day, the public long since 
‘ found that through the rapid increase of population, the extension of the 

city limits, and the growth of the fire department, New York was in immi- 
nent peril for the want of more water. Thus a second aqueduct was pro- 
1% jected, which, after an expenditure of twenty-three millions of dollars and 
| much delay, has finally become an accomplished fact with a full flowing 
capacity of three hundred and eighteen million gallons every twenty-four 
hours, and the Park reservoir has actually been filled with water for the 
first time in upward of fifteen years. As the day approached for the open- 
ing of the new aqueduct, it was generally expected the important event 


would be commemorated by a celebration. The newspapers talked about 
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162 THEN AND NOW 


it vigorously, and some of them made frequent allusions to what was done 
when the first aqueduct was finished. But one or more of the morning 
journals questioned the historic statement that an ode was sung on that 
occasion in City Hall park, beside the gushing fountain, because, while the 
verses are extant, no traces were discovered of any music adapted to them. 
We are fortunately prepared to respond with a fac-simile of the lost music 
—a precious relic—therefore the doubters will henceforward be enlight- 
ened. A curiously unique and interesting view of the procession in 1842 
is attached to this sheet of music, and it is believed the original now in 
possession of the New York Historical Society, from which our illus- 
trations are made, is the only copy in existence. The following account 
of the Croton jubilee, from the Mew York Tribune of October 4, 1842, 
conveys us back to that period in a very realistic fashion: 

“The celebration of this day will long be remembered as second in 
importance, and in the splendor and rejoicing by which it was marked, 
only to that which heralded the union of the waters of Lake Erie to those 
of the Atlantic by the great Erie canal in 1824. The magnitude of the 
work;-the municipal enterprise by which it has been so successfully 
achieved, and the importance of the object it proposes to secure, alike 
commend the construction of the Croton aqueduct to the gratitude of 
every class of our citizens. Its benefits will reach every inhabitant of the 
city. The poor by its means have brought to their doors, to be enjoyed 
without price, the pure water of a beautiful river, sufficient for health, 
cleanliness, and all domestic uses. The rich will have better water to 
drink than they have ever been able to procure heretofore, and the addi- 
tional luxury of baths, fountains, etc. The streets of a crowded metropolis 
may be kept clean, free from dust and all foul impurities which have here- 
tofore tainted the atmosphere and rendered it most unwholesome. All 
classes have cause to rejoice at the completion of this great work; and all 
seemed in reality to feel their obligations, for they poured forth en masse 
to share in the rejoicings of the day. Since the funeral procession in 
honor of President Harrison, no public display has taken placé which will 
at all compare with that which has just closed. The whole city was alive 
with rejoicing and hilarity, and thousands of strangers from every part of 
this and the neighboring states were present to witness the magnificent 
ceremonies of the day. 

At sunrise one hundred guns were fired, all the bells in the city were 
rung, and in less than an hour all the streets and public places were 
nearly filled. At nine o’clock the various military companies began to 
parade on the Battery, which was crowded with thousands of spectators. 
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In the centre of the Bowling Green a beautiful temporary fountain had 
been prepared, constructed of shells and marble images of the Graces, 
etc., arranged with great taste, and having eight jets throwing small 
streams of water to a height of some twenty feet. All the hotels and 
public buildings on Broadway were tastefully decorated with flags, 
wreaths, and emblems of all kinds, and arranged with great elegance and 
taste. The balconies, windows, porticos, and roofs of all the stores and 
dwellings were filled, and thousands upon thousands lined the great 
thoroughfares on either side. The procession moved at precisely ten 
o'clock. The military display was one of the most brilliant we have ever 
seen. The procession was two hours and fifteen minutes in passing Niblo’s 
Garden, where we counted them with as much accuracy as the circum- 
stances of the case would allow. Our estimate of the number is as 
follows : 
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15,000 


Scattered through the extended line were flags, emblems, and mechan- 
ical instruments of all kinds. A little boat some eight feet in length was 
mounted upon wheels, and in it were seated two little girls and two boys, 
some seven or eight years old, tastefully dressed and bearing flags; the 
boat was inscribed 


THE SISTERS OF CROTON LAKE 


This followed a machine for tapping the Croton water pipes. At the 
head of the Typographical society was a most interesting relic just brought 
from England by James B. Murray, Esq. It was the identical press upon 
which Franklin worked. Colonel Stone, the oldest representative of the 
craft, was comfortably seated in a large arm-chair, and presided over the 
typographical performances with due grace and dignity. Copies of the 
Ode of General Morris were worked off and distributed through the crowd 
as the procession moved along the street. 


THE CROTON ODE 


[Written at the request of the corporation of the city of New York 
by George P. Morris, and sung in front of the Park fountain, by the 
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[Fac-simile of the historic music arranged and adapted to the ode 
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the Croton aqueduct. ] 


‘Gushing from yon living fountain, 
Music pours a falling strain, 

As the Goddess of the Mountain 
Comes with all her sparkling train. 

From her grotto-springs advancing, 
Glittering in her feathery spray, 

Woodland fays beside her dancing, 
She pursues her winding way. 


Gently o’er the rippling water, 
In her coral shallop bright, 
Glides the rock-king’s dove-eyed daughter, 
Decked in robes of virgin white. 
Nymphs and naiads, sweetly smiling, 
Urge her back with pearly hand, 
Merrily the sylph beguiling 
From the nooks of fairy land. 


Swimming on the snow-curled billow, 
See the river spirits fair 
Lay their cheeks as on a pillow, 
With the foam beads in their hair. 
Thus attended, hither wending, 
Floats the lovely Oread now, 
Eden's arch of promise bending 
Over her translucent brow. 


Hail the wanderer from a far-land ! 
Bind her flowing tresses up ! 

Crown her with a fadeless garland, 
And with crystal brim the cup. 


The emblems of the temperance societies in the procession attracted 
especial attention. One lad carried a white banner with an upset decanter 
upon it, and this inscription, ‘RIGHT SIDE UP. 
fashioned well-sweep, with its bucket, and a man drawing water very 
vigorously and distributing it to those on the car with him. The butchers |, 
were out in great force with white aprons and striped sleeves. They had 
two large cars covered with bleating sheep, calves, and other animals— 
with flags displaying the names of all the principal markets in the city, 
and the stuffed skin of a tremendous ox. 

Presently there came a carriage with the miller and his men upon it. 
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members of the New York Sacred Music Society, on the completion of 












From her haunts of deep seclusion, 
Let Intemp’rance greet her too, 

And the heat of his delusion 
Sprinkle with this mountain dew. 


Water leaps as if delighted, 
While her conquered foes retire. 
Pale contagion flies affrighted 
With the baffled demon Fire. 
Water shouts a glad hosanna ! 
Bubbles up the earth to bless ! 
Cheers it like the precious manna 
In the barren wilderness. 


Water shouts a glad hosanna ! 
Bubbles up the earth to bless ! 

Cheers it like the precious manna 
In the barren wilderness. 

Here we wondering gaze assembled, 
Like the grateful Hebrew band, 
When the hidden fountain trembled, 
And obeyed the prophet’s wand. 


Round the aqueducts of story, 
As the mists of Lethe throng, 
Croton’s waves in all their glory 
Troop in melody along. 
Ever sparkling, bright, and single 
Will this rock-ribbed stream appear, 
When posterity shall mingle 
Like the gathered waters here.’ 





A large car bore an old- 
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A little boy bestrode a hobby-horse with his grist beneath him, and some 
half dozen men with white clothes well floured surrounded the mill. A 
miniature steam-engine in full play followed, puffing off steam and leav- 
ing its trail of smoke. 


But we despair of presenting any adequate description of this great 
procession. It was one of the largest and best arranged ever got up in 
this city. Throughout the day all the great streets were crowded to suffo- 
cation, and it is no exaggeration to say that at least two hundred thousand 
persons were spectators of the ceremonies.” 

At twenty minutes before two o’clock P. M., his honor the mayor, the 
members of the common council, foreign consuls, and invited guests took 
their stations in front of the city hall, which presented a most animated 
spectacle. The troops then passed in review, followed by other portions 
of the procession, and at half past four o’clock the grand marshal intro- 
duced the orator of the day. 

The address of Samuel Stevens (the orator of the day), president of 
the board of water commissioners, on delivering over the great work, and 
the reply of Hon. John L. Lawrence, were the literary features of the 
occasion. The ladies and gentlemen of the Sacred Music Society then 
took their stations on the platform and sang the Croton Ode. 

With three cheers the great throng dispersed, and thus ended the mag- 
nificent Croton celebration. 

The mayor, common council, distinguished citizens, and invited guests 
proceeded to partake of a cold collation in the city hall, where Croton 
water and lemonade were the only beverages served. 


There is a slight tinge of silent irony in the contrast between the cere- 
monies of turning the Croton water into the old and the new aqueducts— 
the second occasion nearly fifty well-rounded years after the first. The 
New York Tribune said on the morning of July 15, 1890, “‘ There will be 
no celebration in connection with what is really an event in the history of 
the city ; and perhaps it is just as well. No speech-making or fire-works 
could add to the significance of the simple fact that New York is to have 
henceforth enough water and to spare.” 

In the course of the forenoon of that day, Mayor Hugh J. Grant met 
the aqueduct commissioners at their rooms in the Stewart Building, 
where the following resolution was adopted: “ Resolved, That as our 
citizens enjoy to-day, by the utilization of the new aqueduct for the first 
time, the benefits of an undertaking which stands an unparalleled monu- 
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ment to engineering skill, and which in every way contributes to our city’s 
health and welfare, the members of this commission warmly congratulate 
the public of the city of New York upon the virtual fruition of an enter- 
prise of such incalculable magnitude and merit.” 

The remaining exercises were not of the kind to create excitement. It 
was expected that the mayor of the great city would appear at the proper 
place in the Park and compel the Croton’ by the “turn of a knob,” or 
something equally worthy of record, to send its floods roaring through 
the mammoth pipes ; but when he arrived the water was before him—the 
current had already been dashing and splashing through the sluices for 
eight hours. The Mew York Sun humorously said: “ The torrent was 
there on time, but not the officials, and so even the unceremonious cere- 
monial of the day was unceremoniously abated. If the commissioners 
had not insisted on arriving in all the state which attends upon a stage, 
and had gone direct to the Ninety-third street station of the elevated 
road instead of to the Fifty-eighth street station, the proceedings at the 
gate-house would have filled several more pages of history.” 

The voices of many waters were indeed the only eloquent voices 
raised in welcoming the new supply, the importance of which no one 
should underestimate because of the inglorious character of its reception. 
Some one asked the mayor “if he was not going to make a speech or do 
something?” He replied in the negative. He was present with the other 
civic dignitaries to observe the foaming flood, not to assist in making 
municipal history. The long-expected water comes at atime when it is 
desperately needed, and the supply is said to be “ at least four times as 
great as ever before.”” It is believed the storage system may eventually 
be so increased as to render the full resources of the Croton water-shed 
available. The Central Park reservoir holds one billion gallons of water. 
The dividing wall of masonry which separates the east basin from the west 
is three feet under the surface when this tremendous capacity is achieved. 
That partition has not been out of sight since 1877, but if all goes well it 
will be submerged before September 1, 1890. Much of the tremendous 
energy of the first rush of the freed flood was spent in an hour or two after 
the gates were lifted, when it settled into a steady flow of about forty mil- 
lion gallons a day. One needs only to examine the maps and trace the 
new aqueduct through nearly twoscore miles of solid masonry to appreci- 
ate the extent and value of the great work. Its completion is as notable 
an event in the history of America as that of its predecessor, even without 
the ringing of bells, the banging of cannon, or speech-making, and the 
whole country is profoundly grateful. 




















THE SELF-MADE LORD TIMOTHY. DEXTER 

Americans are fond of talking about self-made men, usually applying 
the term to such as have obtained education and taken high position with 
out the uplifting power of money or influence. But we have ati example 
in the far-famed Timothy Dexter of a native American who made himself 
a lord simply by assuming the high-sounding title, and, strange as it may 
seem to us of this generation, he was called “ Lord Timothy Dexter’ by 
his contemporaries of all classes henceforward to the end of his extraor- 
dinary and inglorious career in 1806. He won an enduring celebrity, while 
many a really good, useful, and distinguished citizen of his time has been 
forgotten. Numerous prominent men have lived in Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, ‘“! yet,” writes one of its residents, ‘the home cf no one else is 
so frequently asked for by strangers in that city; and in all parts of the 
country, when the writer has spoken of residing there the first exclamation 
has been: ‘Ah! that was the home of Lord Timothy Dexter.’”’ 

Such was the notoriety of this unimportant personage that Samuel L. 
Knapp (who knew him), a graduate of Dartmouth college in 1804, a lawyer 
and one of the best-known literary men of his day, found it expedient to 
write and publish the Lzfe of Dexter, a book that was so popular it went 
through several editions, and which is now an exceedingly rare little tome. 
It was laden with anecdotes, some of which the author was careful to explain 
might have been made up by the ingenious; “ but still there were enough 
very well authenticated,” he said, “to throw some light on the idiosyn- 
crasies of the human mind.” These stories have been much repeated, and 
are still fresh and amusing, particularly that of Dexter’s sending warming- 
pans to the West Indies and selling them for skimmers. This eccentric 
personage accumulated considerable property, and it was curiously be- 
lieved that he made his money by foolish speculations that always turned 
out well—in short, that while vastly deficient in common-sense he was 
the creature of good luck. 

He had learned the trade of a leather-dresser, and in 1768, at the age 
of twenty-one, commenced business for himself in Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, which then had a monopoly of the secret of dressing sheepskins, 
goat and deer skins, making them so elastic and soft as to produce a deli- 
cate material for ladies’ shoes. He was industrious and soon became thrifty. 
When Charlestown was burned at the beginning of the Revolution he 




















172 THE SELF-MADE LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER 
moved away, but continued his work in the neighborhood—the particular 
town Knapp does not name. He married a widow nine years older than 
himself, who had some property and who added to the income of the family 
by keeping a huckster shop until Dexter had laid by several thousand dol- 
lars in specie, which he was not averse to investing properly. From the 
peace of 1783 until aftes the adoption of the Constitution it is well known 
that the old continental money was greatly depreciated in value. The 
securities issued in Massachusetts, which had for a while kept public confi- 
dence alive in that quarter, became so worthless that the distressed holders, 
who had received nothing else for their seven years’ service in the army, 
were forced to sell them for any price they could get. Beginning as a 
matter of benevolence—partly to oblige friends, and with a view to keep 
up the public confidence—Governor Hancock, and Thomas Russell one of 
the most eminent merchants in Boston, purchased from time to time many 
of these securities. Following their example, and probably having more 
hard money in hand than the greater part of his neighbors, Dexter went 
and did likewise. Knapp says he unquestionably had better opportunities 
for buying in small quantities than the Boston celebrities, and doubtless 
made much better bargains. He could live as he had done on the results 
of his industry, and wait until the government could pay—which he was 
led to believe was a good time soon coming. When Hamilton’s funding 
system went into operation the government securities brought their par 
value and Dexter became a rich man. 

So much interest centres about our old continental paper currency, 
that we are earnestly requested to reproduce in fac-simile one of those 
Massachusetts loan certificates, which bears the autograph of Timothy 
Dexter. The original parchment is yellow with age, but it has the genuine 
texture of the period, and it has also a little newspaper clipping pinned 
to it descriptive of Lord Dexter. That he dealt ‘considerably in these 
securities there is abundant evidence. A prominent gentleman in Boston 
writes: “ I have had a number of the certificates in my collection, and the 
amount of them of various dates was quite large; also twenty or more 
documents from the loan office certifying deposits he had made to the 
loan office of the United States. In fact, Dexter was not so ‘ big a fool’ 
as many persons took him for. His want of learning did not overpower 
his sagacity and his shrewd discernment.” 

But in attempting to parade his wealth before the world, the simplicity 
and eccentricities of Dexter first attracted public attention. Being a rich 
man he thought it necessary to live and act like other rich men. He 
attempted imitation with ludicrous results. He must first be a lord, he 
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thought, and all other joys would come after, and he was greatly aston- 
ished that he was not immediately courted and féted by the best society. 
He continued to do business ; some say that he worked at leather-dressing 
for awhile in Newburyport, which is quite possible, but he certainly 
engaged in numerous commercial ventures. His traffic was chiefly to the 
West Indies and to Europe, and he sent adventurers to the East Indies 
and made them profitable. He often availed himself of the suggestions 
of those who thought they were hoaxing him, to his pecuniary advantage. 
At one time he was told that it might pay to buy up all the whalebone in 
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, the market, and he did so. His workmen laughed at his stupidity, but he 
said, “ Never mind.” In ashort time it was found he had a monopoly 
of the article and could command his own price for it. This led him to 
inquire frequently for something that was scarce, that he might buy it all 
up; he made quite a speculation in opium on one occasion in this way. 
Shrewd merchants became suspicious of selling him an article, apprehen- 
sive that it was almost a sure sign that it was going to rise, while they 
could see no reason for it. Our Boston correspondent has had papers in 
his collection relating to the purchases of wool by Dexter. At the same 
time the exaggerated stories he himself started, of having had nine tons 
of silver at one time on his hands, and of having bought three hundred 
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and forty tons of whalebone, and of sending out forty-two thousand warm- 
ing-pans, and twenty-one thousand Bibles to the West Indies, filling an im- 
mense fleet of vessels, reads like the monstrous fable he evidently intended. 

He bought one of the finest houses in Newburyport, which through 
the failure of its owner he obtained at a very low price, and fitted it up 
fora palace. It had been occupied by a gentleman of taste, was admirably 
situated, and ten acres of grounds were highly cultivated about the mansion 
with flowers and trees after the most approved European method. Dex- 
ter found opportunity, however, for improvements. He adorned the roof 
with minarets surmounted with gilt balls; and presently he erected some 








VIEW OF THE PALACE OF LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER, NEWBURYPORT, 


[From an antique print.) 


forty columns fifteen feet high in the front of the edifice, each having on 
its top a statue of some distinguished man. On an arch occupying the 
most prominent position were colossal figures of Washington, Adams, 
and Jefferson—Washington standing in the centre. Among the other 
images were those of Franklin, William Pitt, Bonaparte, George IV., Lord 
Nelson, General Morgan, the Goddess of Liberty, an Indian chief, a 
traveling preacher, and several lions. These were all carved in wood and 
gaudily painted, and with little merit as works of art, and less as likenesses, 
they attracted crowds of the curious. Dexter often changed the names of 
his heroes: the Franklin of yesterday might become the Bonaparte of to- 
day, or the William Pitt of to-morrow, according to the fickle fancy of the 
noble lord. In a conspicuous place among the great men whom he 
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[Printed from an old steel plate which has been preserved in Boston.) 


delighted to honor, his own statue was erected, and having already con- 
ferred the title of lord upon himself he labeled his column, / am the 
greatest man in the East. 

Ranking himself with the nobility, Dexter imported elegant articles 
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from France with which to furnish his house, and hung the walls with 
paintings obtained in Europe, some of which were very good ; and being 
told that no gentleman could possibly flourish without a library he pro- 
vided his establishment with a large quantity of handsomely bound books, 
which were, however, scattered through every apartment, while the great 
unwieldy bookcases were left half filled and their doors on the swing. 
Of course he must have a grand coach with a coat-of-arms painted upon ° 
it, and a span of beautiful cream-colored horses. This equipage for a 
time gave him exquisite pleasure, for whenever he appeared on the street 
with it the boys shouted, “ Hurrah for Lord Dexter and his horses!”” He 
bought a country seat at Chester, New Hampshire, and for a time called 
himself ‘‘ Lord of Chester.” When the news of the death of Louis XVI. 
reached Boston, Dexter was there. He hurried to Newburyport and 
caused all the church-bells of the town to be tolled, which very much 
startled the inhabitants as it was early in the evening. The selectmen 
soon stopped the bells. But Dexter had gained his point. Then he sent 
out invitations to the survivors of the royal family to become his guests. 
In expectation of their acceptance he laid in a large stock of provisions, 
which rose in value cn his hands—an act of Providence, he said, to reward 
him for his good intentions, but according to the popular idea another 
instance of his unfailing and marvelous good luck. 

He had atomb constructed in his garden, and caused a coffin to be 
made of mahogany, with silver handles, expensively lined, and this he kept 
in his house and often displayed it to his guests. Mr. William Cleaves 
Todd speaks of knowing a gentleman who remembers when a boy looking 
in at the window to see it. After the tomb had been prepared Dexter 
thought he would have a mock funeral. He persuaded his wife, daughter, 
and son to acquiesce, and sent cards to certain persons in the town to 
attend the funeral. A wag was procured to officiate as clergyman, read 
the burial service, and pronounce the eulogy. The procession moved to 
the garden vault, the coffin was deposited, and the door locked. Dexter 
watched the proceedings from an upper window to see how the people 
were affected. He was well satisfied with everything except the lack of 
grief exhibited by his wife, who did not act her part in the ceremony! 
She never shed a tear! And he insisted she ought to have cried to think 
it was not a reality. The assembled mourners were afterward treated to a 
sumptuous entertainment, where the choicest wines flowed swiftly. Dex- 
ter had become by this time excessively dissipated, the natural result of 
his wealth and leisure. Henceforward many of his queer performances 
were but the pranks of a drunkard. 




















Having heard that the kings 
of England had a poet laureate 
to sing their praises, Dexter 
secured one for himself, with the 
unpoetical name of Jonathan 
Plummer, whom he equipped 
in a suit of black livery orna- 
mented with stars, and who 
wrote a number of poems in 
praise of his lordship and then 
traveled around the country 
trying to sell them! The fol- 
lowing is a specimen : 


“ The images around him stand, 
For they were made by his com- 
mand, 
Looking to see Lord Dexter come, 
With fix-ed eyes they see him home. 


Lord Dexter, like King Solomon, 
Hath gold and silver by the ton, 
And bells to churches he hath given 
To worship the great king of heaven.” 


Finally Lord Dexter decided 
that he must himself become an 
author, and he therefore wrote a 
quaint little book entitled Pickle 
Sor the Knowing Ones, or Plain 
truths in homespun Dress. It con- 
tained some sense and much 
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A PICKLE, ETO. 
like taking a stone out of a rock. This ig 


fron a minister. Now why wont you he- 
lieve me as well. 
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CONCLUDING PAGE OF “‘ PICKLE FOR THE KNOWING ONES.” 








[An exact fac-simile.] 


nonsense, and, whether purposely or otherwise, he jumbled all he had to 


say together without any punctuation ; 


the inference is that there was 


method in his madness—for he would not allow his printer to use any 


punctuation. 


He had thousands of copies printed and gave them away, 


and such was the demand that it was several times reprinted and is now 


very rare, 


It is thought by those who have exercised ordinary judgment 


in the matter, that Dexter was flattered by the pestering of the inquisi- 
tive who were continually asking him how he made his money, and 


thought it would be a huge joke to increase their wonder. 


He un- 


doubtedly intended the whole yarn as a hoax, never dreaming that any 
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sane person would believe it. We reproduce in fac-simile—as a curiosity 
—the concluding page of the second edition of Dexter’s Pickle for the 
Knowing Ones, in the exact size of the original, with the punctuation as 
thrown in for the reader to help himself. 

It is interesting in this connection to quote briefly from an article by 
John H. Lewis, published in the Mewburyport Herald in the year 1881, 
who is firmly of the opinion that instead of being a fool Dexter fooled the 
community most effectually. He says Dexter was an intelligent, shrewd, 
and careful merchant, but truly eccentric, honest, strictly honest, and very 
benevolent. “There have been many better men in Newburyport, but cer- 
tainly there have been many, very many, in no respect as good as Timothy 
Dexter. In along series of years Dexter was uniformly successful, and in 
all his little business transactions with people around him he always knew 
how to take care of his interests. His generosity wasin the main judicious. 
He offered to pave High street if it could be called after his name, and we 
think he was a far less fool to make the offer than the town in declining it. 
Up to this date the street is unpaved, with only partial sidewalks, and the 
people have been obliged to walk for three-quarters of a century through 
mud for their folly. ‘What’s in a name?’ He was very vain, and spent 
thousands of dollars to gratify his vanity, just as men now spend thousands 
to go to congress with no fitness for such a position, and in many ways 
make a foolish display of wealth gained with less apparent wisdom than 
Dexter displayed. In all probability Dexter gained the most of his money 
by buying up continental money, as did John Hancock and many others. 
It is a proof of his wisdom that if he wanted fame he knew how to get it, 
for of all the men that have lived in Newburyport he has been most talked 
about. Of the strangers of our own country who visit our city ten ask for 
the house where Dexter lived to one who asks for the homes of all others. 
Englishmen always want to see Whitefield’s bones. Old men talked about 
Dexter’s images to their children, and children’s children, while. hardly a 
word is said of Judge Parsons and his house on Green street, though he 
was one of the greatest lawyers our country ever produced. Personally 
Dexter is of small consequence, but it is a matter of some interest to know 
if a whole community can be successfully hoaxed by one regarded by them 
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It is not known who first discovered the advantages of cutting spiral 
grooves in the bores of gun-barrels for shooting ball. The common story 
goes that one Caspar Zéllner of Vienna began to make a peculiar kind of 
weapon toward the close of the fifteenth century. His gun had straight 
channels cut in its bore from breech to muzzle, which received the burnt 
residue of powder and thus admitted a more tightly fitting bullet than 
could be used in other pieces. The windage was reduced by this con- 
trivance, and the bullet was given a truer direction because it had no play 
in the barrel. Such weapons are said to have been used in public for the 
first time in 1498 at a shooting match in Leipsic. Spiral grooving, or 
rifling proper, is supposed to have soon followed from the endeavor of 
some smith to give a bullet the same whirling motion that steadies a well- 
feathered arrow in its flight. Unfortunately the original authorities for 
this Zdllner story cannot now be traced, and there are other legends that 
would give the credit of discovery to other experimenters, though they 
agree in this—that the inventor of rifling was a German. 

Most writers on the history of firearms are content to let the matter 
rest here, but better evidence than that of tradition points to a different 
origin for our first instrument of precision. In an inventory of the for- 
tress of Guastalla near Parma, dated 28 July, 1476, there has been found 
the following macaronic entry: 

“Tten sclopetus unus ferri factus a lumaga.” The last word is Milanese 
dialect for /umaca, a snail, and the phrase a /umaga is applied to anything 
convoluted like the shell of a snail; hence the literal meaning of this 
entry is, “ Also one iron gun made with a helix,” or twist like that of a 
snail-shell. 

Such a description is unmistakable, and whether the arm was made 
in Italy or elsewhere shows at least that Zéllner’s straight grooves were 
behind the times. That it was made in Italy seems likely from the fact of 
its being there already a score of years before rifling is claimed to have 
been invented elsewhere. Moreover, we may remember that some of the 
finest specimens of sixteenth-century rifles surviving in museums are of 
Italian workmanship. Marksmen there were, too, on the southern slope 
of the Alps who were famous at an early day. Even a German prince, 
Frederick III. of Brandenburg, attached a corps of Piedmontese riflemen 
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to his army, and employed them at the siege of Bonn to pick off officers 
and prevent reconnoitring. So it may well be that the curious gun of 
Guastalla was made by some smith hard by, though it by no means follows 
that he invented the form of bore called a /umaga. From what we know 
of the history of inventions generally, and of the trade routes of the middle 
ages, it seems not improbable that rifled arms, like gunpowder itself, may 
have been introduced from the east, say by Venetian travelers, A like 
supposition crosses one’s mind when handling one of those queer arms 
that are still made in Asia Minor, muzzle-loading, flint-locked, built upon 
a plan that was never suggested or modified by western ideas yet rifled. 

However this may be, it remains true that rifle-shooting as an art has 
flourished first and last in Teutonic countries. From the time of its first 
appearance in Europe the rifle was seriously experimented with by Ger- 
man mechanics and sharpshooters, whose skill and perseverance combined 
to make it more than an interesting toy. It was peculiarly a moun- 
taineer’s weapon; and Germans, then as now, held the great highland fast- 
nesses of central Europe. 

But why was a grooved bore better than a smooth one forthe chamois- 
hunter’s gun? If greater accuracy and efficiency are imparted to a bullet 
by causing it to spin like a top, why did not all whose trade was war or 
hunting take to rifled arms at once? It is time to state briefly the chief 
points of difference between the rival systems. 

Down almost to our civil war the armies of Christendom were equipped 
with a smooth-bored musket known among English soldiers as “Old Brown 
Bess.” Save for the alteration from flint-lock to percussion-lock there was 
no essential change in this gun for a century and a half. Brown Bess 
used a charge of one hundred and twenty-five grains of powder and a 
four hundred and ninety grain ball, so that eleven rounds weighed about 
a pound. The bullet was several sizes smaller than the bore, to facili- 
tate loading, and hence the loss of power was excessive. For accuracy 
the arm could not be depended upon beyond sixty or seventy yards, 
comparing in this respect very unfavorably with an Indian’s bow and 
arrow. Indeed, Benjamin Franklin went so far as to advise arming the 
continental line with bows instead of muskets. Yet the old smooth-bore 
had its good points too. Being strong and uncomplicated it was service- 
able under almost any amount of hard usage or neglect ; it was cheap and 
could be quickly made ; the clumsiest dolt could make a noise with it or 
wield a bayonet from its muzzle. 

A German rifle of the latter part of the seventeenth century used only 
about a fourth of the musket cartridge for a charge, not only economizing 
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ammunition but allowing more rounds to be carried on the person, The 
bullet fitted so tightly that but little gas escaped before it, thus utilizing 
almost the full power of the powder. The spinning bullet flew with such 
precision as to make sure of a man’s hand at a hundred paces, of his head 
at a hundred and fifty, and of his breast at two hundred. But it took 
time and muscle to force the naked bullet down through the grooves, espe- 
cially when the barrel was foul from repeated firing. It was necessary 
to keep the bore scrupulously clean when not in actual use, as a little rust- 
ing would ruin it. None but expert mechanics could make good rifles, 
which were always expensive and could not be turned out in large quanti- 
ties to meet an emergency. Finally the rifle demanded a higher order of 
intelligence in its user than was needed to simply poke or stab. 

In hunting timid game among the mountains, where a day’s stalking 
might be rewarded by only one momentary glimpse of deer or chamois, 
accuracy of fire at long range was of the first importance, and any expedi- 
ent for saving ammunition would be appreciated by him who had to carry 
it. So it would seem that rifled arms would commend themselves at first 
trial to the Alpine hunter, and we may be sure that he would not be the 
man to grudge the caré needful to keep such instruments in order. One 
does not love the club with which he killed a snake, nor is it likely that 
affection was ever lavished upon old Brown Bess, but the son of famous 
bowmen could not find his skill coaxed by the rifle’s latent powers without 
feeling for the weapon an artist’s pride and attachment. 

On the other hand, military conservatism could see nothing good in the 
new invention, Occasional exchange of missiles between regular troops 
and Swiss or Tyrolean hunters may have given the tacticians a new sen- 
sation, and ordnance boards, prodded by public opinion, may have carried 
out some half-hearted experiments to test the rifle’s qualities as a military 
arm, but prejudice in favor of brute strength and cold steel was too deep 
to be easily uprooted. Gunpowder had never been in favor with the official 
class, which was lineally descended from those medizval knights in armor 
who were thrown to the dust by firearms in the hands of peasants. The 
humiliation of that encounter was never forgiven, and may account in part 
for the fact that improvements in weapons of war have since been mostly the 
work of civilians. It-was unprofessional to encourage such vile and demo. 
cratic arts. So the rifle won no friends at court, and war continued to be 
a rather innocent amusement when fought beyond arm’s length. It was 
enough to condemn it that the deer-stalker’s gun was slow and hard to load 
or that common soldiers must be specially trained to use and care for it. 
Yet the practical genius of American backwoodsmen had adapted the 
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rifle to military requirements a century before it came into general use, 
Our hunters were also soldiers, from boyhood to old age, and the same 
weapon that procured them food in the forest was their protection against 
the deadliest of human foes. Instead of forcing a naked bullet down 
through the grooves, they used a ball somewhat smaller than the bore and 
covered it with a greased patch of linen or thin buckskin, which cleaned 
the barrel and acted as a gas-check, increasing the accuracy of the piece 
while at the same time it prevented leading. When hard pressed the 
American would drop an undersized bullet into his gun without using a 
patch, a blow on the stock would prime the flint-lock, and he could deliver 
as many as five or six shots in a minute, all effective at short range. 

On reflection it will not seem strange that the use of rifled arms did 
not spread gradually from central. Europe outward, but skipped from the 
Alps to the Alleghanies. The same qualities that recommended the 
grooved barrel to German hunters, its superior accuracy and economy of 
ammunition, appealed with far greater force to our pioneers in the mid- 
dle and southern colonies. It was required of these latter that they fight 
with tactics not laid down in books, and military precedents were no check 
upon their inventiveness. They struggled along without organization, 
often single-handed, under such conditions of forest war that generally 
everything depended upon the first blow, the first shot. The way to sup- 
ply-stations was a weary one, and often impassable, while long expedi- 
tions were undertaken on foot with no outfit save what was carried on the 
person. Success was due partly to pluck, partly to gumption, partly to 
plasticity of habit ; but also due in no small measure to the rifle, which in 
their hands was sparing of lead and prodigal in shedding blood. 

The advantage of superior weapons came to our pioneers at a critical 
period in history, for the white man was not at home on this continent 
until he had won the Atlantic watershed. European colonists could hover 
along the coast, saved from extermination by their skill at sea; but com- 
merce was peripheral, production stinted, and no separate nationality 
possible, until the rich valleys of the interior were opened to settlement 
and the long Appalachian frontier was picketed by a race that could hold 
its own. The first Americans were they who dared enter the wilderness, 
and could stay there and thrive without foreign aid. It becomes, then, 
of some consequence to learn how the rifle came to America, and when. 

It may as well be said at once that recent histories of the colonial 
period are apt to be careless in the use of the term ‘‘ rifle,” making it a 
convenient synonym for “ gun,” and often commit startling anachronisms 
by putting rifles in the hands of men who never heard of such a weapon. 
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The only evidence of any use tous is that of contemporary documents, 
or of the few surviving rifles themselves that have an authenticated -his- 
tory running back into colonial times. The conquest of New England and 
of the Atlantic coast generally was accomplished with match-lock, wheel- 
lock, or flint-lock muskets. Guns used by the Puritans may still be seen 
in the museums of historical societies. They are ponderous tubes, six 
feet long or more in the barrel alone, and too heavy to fire from the 
shoulder without a rest. Rifles were practically unknown in New Eng- 
land before the Revolution. Perhaps here and there one may have hung 
above a Yankee fireplace, but, if so, they were as exceptional as the three- 
shot and five-shot repeaters which some of Frontenac’s people used 
against the Iroquois in 1690. 

It is true that British officers attributed their repulse at Bunker Hill 
to the American rifles, which were “ peculiarly adapted to take off the 
officers of a whole line as it marches to an attack.” Others declared that 
each provincial rifleman was attended by two men to load for him, so that 
the marksman had nothing to do but fire as fast as a piece was put in his 
hand; ‘and this is the real cause of so many of our brave officers falling, 
they being singled out -by these murderers, as they must appear to be in 
the eyes of every thinking man.” We have reasons, however, for not 
accepting such testimony in evidence. Friends in England were pressing 
for explanation, and it was no time for fine distinctions. There were sent 
home stories of poisoned bullets, of air guns, and of rifle-balls slit almost 
into quarters, which, when fired from grooved barrels, flew into pieces and 
did great execution. It was a British officer who fathered the report, 
gravely published in London newspapers, that “ the reason why the royal 
army killed so very few of the rebels in: proportion to the number his 
Majesty lost at the battle of Bunker’s Hill was entirely owing to an un- 
fortunate mistake in some who had the care of the artillery ; in the hurry 
of their proceedings they took with them by mistake a prodigious num- 
ber of twelve-pound shot for six-pound field-pieces. Hence it naturally 
required a great while to ram down such disproportioned shot, nor did 
they when discharged fly with that velocity and true direction they would 
have done had they been better suited to the size of the cannon.” 

It goes without saying that many of our militia at Bunker Hill were 
excellent shots. Putnam exclaimed to his troops as the enemy ap- 
proached: “ Men, you are all marksmen!”—but coupled this with his 
famous order: “ Wait till you see the white of their eyes,” which would 
have belied his words had the men been armed with rifles. Stark’s New 
Hampshire regiment was recruited from backwoodsmen who knew the 
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habits of big game and of Indians. Some had served in the French war 
with Rogers, whose rangers are said to have been able, every man of 
them, to hit a mark the size of a dollar at a hundred yards. Such ex- 
traordinary shooting could, of course, only be done with rifles ; but Rogers 
never speaks of rifles in his Yourna/, though often mentioning his “ fusee,”’ 


” 


“gun,” or “ firelock.” On the whole it seems safe to conclude that rifles 
were not used in the war for independence until hunters from Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia began to make them terrible at the siege of Boston. 
For some years before the war England had been full of stories about the 
skill of our backwoodsmen in shooting with the rifle, and this was held up 
as a menace in case of disruption. 

A minister of the Church of England wrote from Maryland to the 
Earl of Dartmouth in 1775 that “ Rifles, infinitely better than those im- 
ported, are daily made in many places in Pennsylvania, and all the gun- 
smiths everywhere constantly employed. In this country, my lord, the 
boys, as soon as they can discharge a gun, frequently exercise themselves 
therewith, some a fowling and others a hunting. The great quantities of 
game, the many kinds, and the great privileges of killing making the 
Americans the best marksmen in the world, and thousands support their 
families by the same, particularly riflemen on the frontiers, whose objects 
are deer and turkeys. In marching through woods one thousand of these 
riflemen would cut to pieces ten thousand of your best troops.”” Reports 
of this kind would be received in England as applying to all the colonists 
alike, and it follows that when the royal troops charged Prescott’s re- 
doubts they expected to face the fire of sharpshooters. As a matter of 
fact, only a small percentage of Americans were accustomed to rifle-shoot- 
ing, and few if any of these were present at Bunker Hill. In New 
England and all along the coast, wherever population was comparatively 
dense, the only shooting to be had was at feathered game or rodents, and 
farmers owned nothing more formidable than shot-guns, while townsmen 
fired salutes on training-day from provincia! muskets. It was only in the 
backwoods, along the frontier that vaguely set apart white-man’s land 
from Indian’s land, where the settler was more hunter than farmer, that 
rifles were known, and made, and used. In that region all other kinds of 
firearms had been discarded long before the Revolution. 

In 1683 a little flock of Westphalians arrived at Philadelphia and 
founded Germantown. Within the next thirty years many thousands of 
Germans from the Rhine countries and Switzerland fled from persecution 
at home and settled in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. Success attended the persevering efforts 
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of the fugitives. Their numbers were swelled by constant accessions 
from abroad as well as by the natural increase of a prolific race, until the 
older colonists became alarmed lest German customs and dialects should 
overwhelm them. Pennsylvania was the focus of this immigration, which 
always pushed well beyond tide-water and was particularly attracted by 
the fertile limestone belts at the foot of the Alleghanies. Central Penn- 
sylvania is to-day mostly in the possession of descendants of Palatines 
and Swiss, now known by the inaccurate and ill-sounding name of “ Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.” Their strange patois is still current among the country- 
folk. From this centre the early Germans spread westward and south- 
ward, crossing the mountains or sending a steady stream of colonization 
down the Blue Ridge into western Maryland and Virginia. They never 
turned backward into New England, nor did Germans from abroad found 
colonies in that region, with the sole exception of one little settlement in 
Maine, which was not recruited and finally died out. Thus it happened 
that the Appalachian border was guarded by German-speaking pioneers, 
who planted the rich tracts of what was then the interior and began to 
make the middle colonies quite self-sustaining. To the extreme westward 
fringe of the German ‘settlements pushed a still bolder but less thrifty 
people, the Scotch-Irish, who traded with the Indians, took the lead in 
border war, and sought pathways into the mysterious west. The steady 
industry of the Germans made each conquest permanent, while they 
supplied all the border with the best of home-made rifles for hunting 
or war. 

It was a matter of course that Alpine hunters emigrating to the 
wilds of a new country should bring with them each his faithful 
“ Biichse,” and that the manifest superiority of these weapons should 
open a market for German rifles and then stimulate the manufacture of 
similar ones in America. Watson says that between 1700 and 1710 one 
Anthony Klincken, a Hollander of Germantown, “ purchased a German 
‘Yager [Jagerbiichse] celebrated for shooting,” and won notoriety for his 
success in field-sports. Again he says, “ Old Mr. W., in 1718 or 1720, shot 
a stout deer between Germantown and Philadelphia, and the rifle he used 
is now in possession of his grandson.” One of the mightiest hunters 
and Indian-fighters of colonial times was Edward Marshall, who made 
the “ great walk” for the Penns in 1737. The rifle which Marshall carried 
is still preserved unaltered and in excellent condition by one of his descend- 
ants. Marshall sent to Germany for the barrel and lock because he 
could not at that time get them in America to suit him, and had the parts 
mounted afterward. This piece is of unusual calibre, carrying an ounce 
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ball. It is said that Marshall killed thirteen hundred deer with it, besides 
other game, and unnumbered Indians. 

It was not long before better rifles were being made in Pennsylvania 
than could be procured abroad. .The most important supply-station for 
the Alleghany border was Lancaster, Pennsylvania, which was settled by 
Swiss Mennonites, became a centre of colonization for fugitives from 
the fatherland, and soon grew to be the largest town of the interior. It 
was here that rifle-naking on a large scale was first practiced in America. 
Rupp says that the first gunsmith in Lancaster county was Martin Meylin, 
a Switzer, who erected what he calls a boring-mill in 1719. Other early 
gunsmiths in this neighborhood were Philip Le Fevre, Henry Albright, and 
John Vondersmith, but no other maker of arms in colonial times became 
so well known as William Henry. In 1744, when Henry was fifteen years 
of age, he was apprenticed to a German rifle-maker of Lancaster named 
Matthew Roeser, with whom he continued to the end of his term, and in 
1750 commenced business on his own account. Upon the breaking out 
of the French and Indian war he was appointed armorer to Braddock’s 
expedition and ordered to Virginia. After the defeat of the expedition 
he returned to Lancaster and continued to supply the frontier and Indian 
trade with weapons. His son William Henry, Jr., followed the same 
calling, and executed contracts with the government for many thousand 
stands of arms. In 1809 the younger Henry erected a gun factory near 
Nazareth, Pennsylvania, in which the business is still continued by his 
great-grandson. Thus the manufacture of firearms has been carried on 
by William Henry and his lineal descendants for a hundred and fifty years. 

It would naturally be expected that the Indians, learning quickly the 
superiority of rifled arms, would be as quick to acquire them. In 1750, 
when Zeisberger went on an embassy to Onondaga, he found the Iroquois 
supplied with rifles, and about this time other narratives of border life 
mention the use of rifles by neighboring tribes as though quite customary. 
In 1764 Sir William Johnson, writing to the lords of trade about their 
plan for managing Indian affairs, makes this recommendation: “ Rifled 
barreled guns should certainly be prohibited ; the Shawanese and Dela- 
wares, with many of their neighbors, are become very fond of them, and 
use them with such dexterity that they are capable of doing infinite damage, 
and as they are made in some of the frontier towns, where the Indians will 
procure them at any price, I am of opinion all white persons should be 
restricted on a very severe penalty from selling them to any Indian or for 
their use.” Two months later another experienced officer, Colonel John 
Bradstreet, complained that the government of Pennsylvania was furnishing 
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an excellent kind of rifles to the Delawares and Shawanese, and that the 
upper nations were “getting into them fast.” He pointed out that the 
new gun, requiring less powder than the old, made the red men much less 
dependent upon the colonists, and suggested that it would be a public 
benefit to prohibit the making, vending, or importing of such weapons. 

It is true that when the Indians obtained rifles they were able to hold 
out longer without visiting the traders for ammunition, but in another way 
they became more than ever dependent upon the arts of civilization, for now 
theit guns required more frequent and skillful repairing. The quick-witted 
Moravians saw herein their opportunity and lost notime in following it up. 
Old Shikellimy, an Oneida chief, having besought the government of Penn- 
sylvania to put up a smithy at Shamokin, the Moravians volunteered to 
furnish shop and smith provided they were allowed to establish a mission 
at the same place. Even at this price the offer was accepted, and soon 
two missionaries began the work of evangelization among such Indians as 
waited while their rifles were being straightened or re-cut by a stout lay bro- 
ther bearing the appropriate name of Schmidt. The Jesuits, by the way, 
had succeeded in winning audience with the Iroquois a century earlier by 
this same expedient. Yet in an emergency the red man could be his own 
smith. James Adair wrote in 1775 that his Indian acquaintances would 
re-stock their guns with no tools but a hatchet and knife, straighten a gun- 
barrel, or mend the lock with old springs, though this latter job cost the 
red artist about two months’ work. Loskiel tells a surprising story of their 
industry and mechanical skill when pressed by circumstances. He says 
that “‘ many of the Delawares and Iroquois have learnt to make very good 
rifle-barrels of common fowling-pieces, and keep them likewise in good 
repair, by which the use of these weapons has become pretty general 
among them and the Shawanose.” This part of Loskiel was based upon 
a manuscript history of the Indians written by Zeisberger in 1778. That 
the narrative is strictly accurate admits of no doubt, for the great mission- 
ary was a rifleman himself and knew what he was talking about. As to 
the savages making rifles out of shot-guns, it was an art they could learn 
of any frontier blacksmith. A machine that turned out many of our great- 
grandfathers’ rifles was so simple in construction that it could be made 
anywhere. An old rifle-barrel was secured in movable bearings on a 
piece of timber about twice its length. A wheel or disk was attached 
to its breech, with divisions marked on the rim, and engaging a catch 
which held the barrel firmly in place. An iron rod was inserted in the bar- 
rel, around which lead or some alloy was cast. To this rod a handle was 
fastened by which it could be pushed backward and forward, when the 
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soft metal would follow the grooves and give the rod a rotary motion. 
The barrel to be rifled was fixed immovably in front of this apparatus, so 
as to be entered bya rifling rod attached to the iron rod already mentioned. 
In the front end of this rifling rod was a narrow slot in which was fastened 
a suitable cutter. When the cutter was entered in the new barrel it was 
only necessary to push the handle gradually forward to cut a faint spiral 
duplicating the twist of the old barrel. This spiral was deepened with 
each successive journey of the rod by taking out the cutter and inserting 
a slip of paper or thin fabric in the bottom of the slot. When one groove 
was finished the wheel on the breech of the old barrel was turned one 
division and a new furrow started. 

Those colonists who lived far from large settlements were taught by 
necessity to practice such expedients as we moderns can scarcely believe. 
Dr. John Doddridge, in that book of reminiscences which is our most 
valuable record of pioneer life, says that his father was given the task 
of mending the neighbors’ rifles, in lieu of active service in scouts and 
campaigns, for which ill-health unfitted him. There was not even a black- 
smith in their littke community, and the old man worked with tools of a 
rude kind, straightening gun-barrels over a stump with a wooden mallet, or 
fashioning a rifling cutter out of ariy odd bit of steel. 

We learn too from Doddridge how shooting matches were conducted on 
the frontier. They were a common diversion when the store of powder 
would allow such practice. Off-hand shooting was not in vogue, as the 
object of the match was rather to test the accuracy of a man’s gun and of 
his judgment than the steadiness of his nerve. Doubtless people were not 
troubled much with nervousness in those days. Aim was taken from a 
stump or fallen log, and the rifle was cushioned on a bit of moss, that the 
barrel might not spring and throw its bullet wide of the mark. Rifles at 
that time were of larger calibre than most of the ‘‘ Kentucky ” pattern that 
came into use later on, few of them carrying more than forty-five bullets 
to the pound. That the shooting at these tournaments was uniformly 
good may be judged from the training of the contestants. Every well- 
grown boy in the settlement became a fort soldier at the age of twelve 
or thirteen and helped to support the family by hunting game. 

What was their standard of accuracy and range in the olden time? 
Uncommonly definite answers to this question are given by an English- 
man who spent most of the sixteen years from 1770 to 1786 on the coast 
of Labrador engaged in the fur-trade. This was George Cartwright, who 
learned to use the rifle from German sharpshooters while serving as aid- 
de-camp to the Marquis of Granby during the Seven Years’ war. The 
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journal of his residence in Labrador is one of the most entertaining records 
of sport with the rifle that has come down to us from the last century. 
We can judge from it what were considered hunting ranges at that time, 
as Cartwright was in the habit of pacing off his longer shots and recording 
them. He registers seven shots at deer or caribou at from 300 to 400 
yards, all of them misses. His longest successful shot was 200 yards at a 
hind, which was pierced through the heart but ran sixty yards before she 
dropped. One of his companions, firing random shots at a herd of deer 
more than 300 yards away, wounded one of them slightly. The same man 
shot a pair of hinds through with one bullet at 200 yards, but both got 
away. Cartwright fired at a deer 185 yards distant, and the ball ‘‘ grounded 
a foot short.” He records a number of successful shots at deer or bears 
at from 120 to 160 yards, a loon killed at 100 and a raven at above 100 
yards, but it is evident that the lack of elevating rear sights made greater 
ranges uncertain. The hunter speaks lovingly of his favorite weapon, a 
short-barreled Hanoverian rifle, and preferred it even for feathered game, 
of which seldom a day passed without his securing a bag. In shooting 
grouse or other birds he generally knocked their heads off cleanly with a 
bullet. One day he makes this entry: ‘I knocked off the heads of a 
.brace of spruce-game at one shot, and of a pair of ducks at another, with 
my rifle.” On another occasion he speaks of taking two grouse in a line 
with each other and cutting both their heads off at fifty yards’ distance. 
No doubt Cartwright could have done better with an American rifle at the 
longer ranges, for the arms turned out by backwoods artisans were superior 
to those imported. It isdoubtful if even the best modern workmanship 
has produced a weapon so well adapted to the service required of it as 
was the homely border rifle at that time. He did not secure one, for 
unfortunately war was brewing, and the trader soon found himself at the 
mercy of Yankee privateers. 

We have reached a significant date. On the 14th of June, 1775, the 
continental congress passed a resolution for raising six companies of rifle- 
men in Pennsylvania, two in Maryland, and two in Virginia, which were 
to join the main army at Cambridge and be scattered about to remove the 
enemy’s officers. Most of the couriers bearing these orders had to ride 
three or four hundred miles to deliver them. Instead of the eight hundred 
men asked for by congress, fourteen hundred and sixty responded to the 
call.: They were completely armed and accoutred, marched on foot from 
four to seven hundred miles, or more, and reported for duty to Washington 
within less than sixty days from the date when authority was given for their 
enlistment, all without a penny being advanced by the continental treasury. 
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In the Philadelphia newspapers for August, 1775, are two distinct 
accounts by eye-witnesses of exhibitions given by the Maryland riflemen 
while marching to the seat of war. The detachment numbered one hun- 
dred and thirty men, under the Jeadership of Michael Cresap. They came 
from the mountains and backwoods, and were bred from infancy to endure 
hardships and court danger. Many of them had served in Dunmore’s war 
and bore the scars of wounds received from their savage enemies. Some 
had traveled near eight hundred miles, from the banks of the Ohio, but 
stepped as lightly as if the march had just begun. At Fredericktown, Mary- 
land, they were supplied from the magazine with powder which needed 
airing and was not in good condition for rifles. Yet in the evening they 
astonished all beholders by their precision in off-hand practice, as well as 
in shooting when lying on their backs, breasts, or sides, and after running 
briskly as in a skirmish. Again at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, they repeated 
these exercises with variations. Two brothers took a piece of board five 
inches broad and seven inches long, with a bit of white paper about the size 
of a silver dollar nailed in the centre. While one of them supported this 
board perpendicularly between his knees, the other walked to a place up- 
ward of sixty yards away, and turning fired eight bullets consecutively 
through the board, shooting off-hand. Another of the company held a bar- 
rel-stave perpendicularly in his hand, with one edge close to his side, while 
a comrade shot several bullets through it from the same distance. The 
spectators were surprised, but some of the marksmen told them that there 
were upward of fifty persons in that company who could do the same thing, 
while there were none but could “ plug nineteen bullets out of twenty within 
an inch of the head of a ten-penny nail.” To show their confidence in their 
own skill, some offered to stand with apples on their heads while others 
would shoot them off at sixty yards, but the sensible people of Lancaster 
declined to witness such a performance. 

The brothers mentioned in this narrative may have been the Shains, 
members of Cresap’s company, who seldom missed a mark the size of a 
cent at twenty or twenty-five yards, off-hand shooting. John Jacob tells 
of seeing three of Cresap’s men fire simultaneously at a buzzard that was 
flying over them at a considerable height. The bird fell, and each man 
declared he had killed it. On examination it was found that all three 
bullets had hit their mark. 

There was much rejoicing everywhere along the line of march, and 
Bradford the Philadelphia printer wrote to his British cousins: “ This 
province has raised 1,000 riflemen, the worst of whom will put a ball into 
a man’s head at the distance of 150 or 200 yards; therefore advise your 
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officers who shall hereafter come out to America to settle their affairs in 
England before their departure.” The first body of riflemen to arrive in 
the American camp was Captain Nagle’s company of Berks county Ger- 
mans. The others soon followed and attracted much attention. They 
are described as tall and hardy fellows, many over six feet in height, 
dressed in white or brown hunting-shirts with double capes, round caps, 
Indian leggins and moccasins. On their breasts in capital letters they 
wore the motto LIBERTY OR DEATH! Each man carried his own rifle, 
tomahawk, and hunting-knife. Their deportment was modest, their dis- 
cipline a model for all the camp. We have the testimony of several 
different records that a party of them while advancing quickly at a 
review fired their bullets into poles only seven inches in diameter from a 
distance of two hundred and fifty yards with few misses. They were em- 
ployed at once as sharpshooters and began to pick off British officers at 
more than twice the range of common muskets. In one day the riflemen 
killed ten of a reconnoitring party, of whom three were field officers, and 
shot a sentry at the distance of two hundred and fifty yards when only half 
his head was visible. It was also reported that they killed three men on 
board a ship at Charléstown ferry at a range of fully half a mile. Their 
fire was directed mostly at the handsome uniforms, which gave point to 
one of Burke’s angriest invectives in parliament. “These men,” he ex- 
claimed, “ know much more of your army than your return can give them. 
They coop it up, besiege it, destroy it, crush it. Your officers are swept 
off by the rifles if they show their noses.” 

Such was the nucleus which has since grown into the army of the 
United States; for these were the first troops levied in America by 
authority of a central representative government. Among the motley 
ranks of Puritans and cavaliers, Dutch, Germans, Irish, and all the other 
sharply contrasted elements of the continental army, this handful of men 
was all that typified a common nationality. They were Americans, 
different from all other peoples in dialect, in dress, in habits, and in 
aspirations. All that was theirs, even of sentiment and tradition, they 
owed to the great wild country that they came to defend. Freedom had 
in their minds no association with escape from bondage. It was not an 
idea that had come to them by laborious study or hazardous speculation. 
They held those truths to be self-evident which became a basis for the 
declaration of independence, and the certainty of their trust was wit- 
nessed grandly when colonial times had passed away. 


IrHacA, New York. Kr. ACL KiphaX.— 



















































THE DEACON’S WOOING 
A CONNECTICUT LEGEND 


In seventeen hundred thirty-four— 

So ran the tale in the days of yore— 

In Old Lyme town in the nutmeg state 
Dwelt Reynolds Marvin. Early and late 

He tilled his fields and improved his kine, 
Than which were none in the town more fine, 
And all his acres were fair to view, 

While, close and thrifty, his riches grew. 
Eccentric he and a dreamy man, 

He lacked the vim of the Puritan, 

And after filling the captain’s place 

In home militia he served with grace, 

With acts devout and a mien austere, 

In deacon’s orders a single year; 

Then shunned Ambition’s exacting ways 
And sought no more for civic bays, 

Content a countryman’s life to lead, 

To reap the harvest and plant the seed ; 

And yet with ample supplies at hand, 

While able helpers improved the land, 

He passed his time, or at least a part, 

In writing rhymes, as he felt the art 

O’er him its mantle had fairly thrown, : 
And Poesy marked him for her own. , 


Of course, such acts in the staid old town 
Were viewed adversely with doubt and frown : 
By neighbors cast in a sterner mold, 

Who mourned the practice within the fold, 
And often said that such idle ways 

Were ill-becoming to earnest days, 

The worse in him because there was known 
No one more pious throughout the town. 
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Although the old people held aloof 
And.thought his rhyming was only proof 
Of talents wasted and time misspent, 

A goodly nature improvident, 

The quiet maidens for miles around 
Were all delighted to hear the sound 

Of his clear voice in its rhythmic tone 
Repeat his rhymes, as could he alone; 
And no one else in the country near 
Was voted quite such a “ catch” and “ dear,” 


Despite it all he was fancy free 

For time unnamed, until Betsy Lee, 

A maiden fair as the summer skies, 

With dimpled cheeks and bewitching eyes, 
Enthralled him fast with her loving glance, 
As each the other one eyed askance 

On Sabbath days in the droning noons, 
When parson deaconed the sacred tunes, 
Or failed to hold their attention quite 
Throughout the sermons so recondite. 
Miss Betsy’s dwelling was far away, 

But still they met on the Sabbath day, 
And as they met their affection grew— 
The old, old story, yet ever new. 

And while no murmurs of love had passed, 
In Cupid’s bonds they were tangled fast, 
Despite entreaties and scoldings stern 

By parents uttered, her thoughts to turn. 


The flying days brought the early fall, 
September golden, the month of all, 
When Marvin mounted his horse one day, 
One Monday morning, the records say, 
Well clothed in suit of the day before, 
When eye to eye had twinkled the more, 
And left his harvesters in the field 

To house securely the golden yield, 
While he permitted his horse to roam 
With easy amble toward Betsy’s home, 
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His mind in blissful communings bent, 
On matrimonial joys intent, 

Combined with efforts in jingling rhyme 
That should with amorous feelings chime. 


His horse had traveled the road before, 
And brought him soon to his loved one’s door. 


Miss Betsy answered herself the call, 

In homespun kirtle, her bright cheeks all 
Aglow from work in the wash-room near, 
Her plump arms bared to the shoulder clear, 
Her hands all soft from the recent rub 
Of clothes in the unpoetic tub; 

And though behind the near lattice stood 
Her watchful mother in irate mood, 

She showed no touch of embarrassment 
At sight of Marvin. Her color went 

In rosy waves like the blush of dawn, 

But sweet she stood, like a gentle fawn, 
And met the deacon’s salute polite 

With modest air and a courtesy slight. 
He still in his saddle sat erect, 

And doffed his hat with sincere respect, 
And thus delivered without delay 

This message there on that autumn day: 


“Miss Betsy Lee, 
The Lord reveals to me 
That you my wife should be.” 


Her arms were slowly uplifted there 

Above her head with its golden hair, 

With eyes upraised and submissive mien, 

And palms turned outward so plump and clean, 
She promptly said, for her heart was won: 


“Deacon Marvin, the Lord’s will be done!” 


Such consummation of loving bliss 
Deserved reward of a loving kiss, 
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But just then dawned at the entry door 
Miss Betsy’s mother. He said no more, 
But soon the deacon rode slowly down 
The shady lane and returned to town. 


Before they sounded the wedding chimes 
The custom was in those’ good old times, 
By law come down from the Puritans, 






That full three weeks should the marriage banns 


In church be published, or other place 
As public full as that fount of grace. 


The deacon’s parents opposed the match, 
And Betsy’s also decried her “ catch,” 

And all united their arts to tear 

Apart forever this loving pair. 

But all in vain. Though sore assailed, 

The banns by him, as town clerk, were nailed 
Upon the door of the village church ; 

And if the records you go and search, 

You'll find, in language both plain and terse, 
He posted high the following verse: 


“ Notice. 
Reynolds Marvin and Betsy Lee 
Do both intend to marry, 
And though our dads op-posed be, 
We can no longer tarry.” 


And so they married, and happy too 
They lived contented, and, well-to-do, 
Served well for many a year their day 
And generation in ev’ry way, 

Made others glad, and well belied 
The ills wiseacres had prophesied. 


The deacon clung to his rhyming muse, 
And managed amusement to infuse 

Where evenings else would have dragged along 
In sombre sayings or psalmist song. 
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When aged grown and the end drew nigh, 
The ruling passion for minstrelsy 
Continued strong, and he timely wrote 
His epitaph, which below I quote, 

And which engraved on a granite stone 
In Lyme churchyard, with the moss o’ergrown, 
Can yet with care be deciphered well, 

And this is what the old letters tell : 



















“Close behind this stone 
There lies alone 
Capt. Reynolds Marvin: 
Expecting his wife, 
When ends her life, 
And we both are freed from sarvin’.” 


The good old lady in time was laid 
Beside the husband she loved, obeyed, 
But yet the tale of her wooing queer, 
Romantic, still is to lovers dear; 

And gossip says that the timid swain 
Has taken courage a wife to gain, 
When he this story has chanced to see 
Of Reynolds Marvin and Betsy Lee. 

















JUDGE AMASA J. PARKER 


For half a century no prominent figure has been more familiar to the 
eyes of Albany than that of the late Judge Amasa J. Parker. His life 
began in the first decade of the present century, June 2, 1807, and closed 
May 13,1890. His professional career extended over a period of sixty 
years. He was one of the handsomest men of his day, of courtly pres- 
ence, erect carriage, gallant old-school] manners, and great force and sym- 
metry of character. Highly cultivated by classical study, literary pursuits 
and general reading, and familiar with all public questions, he was es- 
teemed one of the wisest of counselors, and through his exceptional legal 
ability a power before a court and jury, while the philanthropic and social 
side of his exemplary life brought him into intimate connection with all 
manner of important enterprises for the public welfare. 

The excellent portrait of Judge Parker which forms the frontispiece to 
this number of the magazine is from a photograph executed in Albany no 
longer since than in April, 1890. It represents an earnest, scholarly man 
of eighty-three, ripe in years and honors, and in the full enjoyment of 
esteem and reverence richly earned. His beautiful head and expressive 
face in the picture are subjects for study. They strikingly reveal the char- 
acteristics which have given him distinction. There is a fine oil portrait of 
him by Huntington, taken a few years ago, which is highly prized, but the 
photograph of recent date will ever hold the first place in the hearts of 
those near and dear to the eminent subject of it. The history of Judge 
Parker’s career is full of incident and instruction. He was descended 
from notable New England families on both sides—through his mother 
from Thomas Fenn of Connecticut, who for more than thirty sessions was 
an active member of the state legislature, and through his father, Rev. 
Daniel Parker, from a long line of Puritan clergymen. Great pains was 
taken with his education, and before the age of sixteen he had completed 
with much thoroughness a full collegiate course of study. It was his 
father’s wish that he should prepare for the pulpit, to which he objected 
and finally confessed his taste for geological researches, which shocked the 
Puritan mind and was sternly forbidden. A compromise was subsequently 
effected in favor of the law, and the youth was sent to Delhi, in Delaware 
county, New York, to study with his uncle Colonel Amasa Parker, a lawyer 
of high repute, whose partner the young man shortly became, and acquired 
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a professional standing that secured to him a large practice as. counsel in 
the highest courts of the state. 

In the autumn of 1833 he was elected to the assembly, and in 1835 
was appointed by the legislature a regent of the university of the state, 
which trust he held for ten years until he resigned upon his election to the 
bench. He was but twenty-seven years of age when made a regent, the 
youngest man ever thus honored. In the succeeding election in 1836 he 
was sent to congress and served through three sessions. His appoint- 
ment as circuit judge and vice-chancellor in 1844 by Governor Bouck was 
followed by his elevation to the supreme court bench. In 1854 he was one 
of the justices of the supreme court sitting in court of appeals, and he was 
a few years later appointed one of the commissioners to revise, simplify, 
arrange, and consolidate the statutes of the state. In 1856 and 1858 he 
was the Democratic candidate for governor of New York, and on each oc- 
casion he polled a very heavy vote. In the first contest John A. King was 
the Republican and successful candidate.. In addressing a Democratic 
meeting during the excitement prior to the election, Judge Parker paid a 
beautiful tribute to the worth, high character, and excellence in every 
respect of Mr. King, with whom he had no personal acquaintance at the 
time. Governor King frequently alluded to it afterward,‘telling how 
grateful he was and with what pleasure he looked forward to meeting with 
his political adversary. The incident is only one example of Judge Par- 
ker’s conscientious and unfailing courtesy toward all—the more noticeable 
in seasons of political heats and before the courts of law. He never spoke 
ill of any one; if he disapproved he invariably declined to discuss the 
faults brought to his notice. 

President Buchanan offered him the position of United States minister 
to Russia, the post of collector of the port of New York, also the United 
States district attorneyship for the northern district of New York; but he 
declined for various reasons all of these. 

On his retirement from the bench Judge Parker resumed the practice 
of his profession at Albany and he continued in it. He was repeatedly 
offered nominations for the bench of the supreme court and for the court 
of appeals when the Democratic party to which he belonged was in the 
majority in his district and in the state, but he always declined, saying he 
had done his share of judicial service and preferred thereafter the inde- 
pendent practice of his profession. In February, 1861, he was chosen 
president of the famous convention which assembled in Albany, composed 
of the best men of all parties, anxious to arbitrate and establish peace 
between the North and South. It was a great occasion, but no good 
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came of it. The firing on Fort Sumter soon foliowed, notwithstanding 
this brave meeting of patriots. He always believed that with temperate 
counsel on the part of the Republican leaders, then about entering upon 
the control of the government, civil war could have been avoided; but 
when the first blow was struck at Fort Sumter and hostilities were thus 
inaugurated, he did not hesitate to regard the die as cast, and became at 
once an earnest advocate of a vigorous prosecution of the war on the part 
of the government, and freely contributed his own money and time to the 
raising of men and means for that purpose. But while he did that he 
protested earnestly against what he deemed the gross abuse of power 
practiced for merely partisan purposes by high officials, in the making of 
unnecessary arbitrary arrests of Northern men, whose only offense was an 
honest and independent difference of opinion and a free expression of 
it on subjects of mere party differences, in no way involved in the prose- 
cution of the war to put down the rebellion, This tyrannical exercise 
of power and gross violation of the right of personal liberty he stoutly 
resisted, and not only denounced it in public speeches at the hazard of 
his own personal liberty, but he freely gave his professional services to 
obtain redress for such wrongs. 

Judge Parker traveled extensively, making several delightful journeys 
to Europe. The first visit was when he was on the bench in 1853. 
While in England he was greatly interested in meeting Lord Lyndhurst 
the lord chancellor, and Lord Brougham, then at the height of his 
fame; and at the request of Lord Brougham he addressed the Law 
Reform club of England at its annual meeting, and explained to its 
members the results of his experience on the bench in regard to the 
changes that had been made in the state of New York, and especially as 
to the administering of law and equity in the court. His last trip to 
Europe was in 1878, when he went to Frankfort as a delegate to the 
Association for the Codification of the Laws of Nations, in which he felt 
a great interest. He continued his journey on that occasion into Russia, 
and chanced to be in St. Petersburg and Moscow when General Grant's 
party was there, so that he had opportunity to observe many things 
not generally seen by travelers in that great country. 

In his profession Judge Parker’s labors were boundless, and the imprints 
of his industry and achievements in that direction are lasting. He was 
one of those rare advocates never disturbed by an unlooked-for crisis, but 
met it with as much coolness and skill as if it had been confidently antici- 
pated. The following extract from Matthew Hale’s remarks at a meeting 
of the Albany bar is to the point: “The professional career of Judge 
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Parker extends over a period of sixty years. It has been one of con- 
stant activity, continued almost to the hour of death, and of early and 
constantly increasing eminence and success. . . . During the twenty 
years that I have been engaged in practice at this bar, it has been my lot 
frequently to be pitted against him in the trial and argument of causes. 
The first trial in which I took part in thiscity was one in which he was my 
opponent, and the very day of his sudden death had by mutual consent 
been fixed for the trial at circuit of another case in which we also were 
adversaries ; and in the meantime no year elapsed in which there were not 
more or less trials and arguments in which we were opposed to each other. 
I have had, therefore, unusual opportunities to observe his methods and 
his ability as a lawyer, both in the trial of causes at nzs¢ priws and the argu- 
ment of appeals in the general term and court of appeals, and can truly and 
feelingly say that he was a most remarkable lawyer. Unlike many eminent 
lawyers he was equally at home and equally strong before a jury and before 
an appellate court. Indeed, I think I may truly say that he was the most 
completely equipped ‘all around’ lawyer that I have ever met. Before a 
jury; adroit, quick to meet every emergency, readily seeing and taking best 
advantages of every weakness in his adversary’s case, seizing hold of and 
making the most of every circumstance that could advance his client’s 
interest ; in argument on appeal, presenting strongly the strong points of 
his case, and letting the minor points go. He seldom overtried his case. 
In argument, he did not accumulate useless authorities or undertake to 
display any wonderful knowledge of books or cases. As well as any lawyer 
I ever knew he tried and argued the case in hand, his object being success 
for his client and not a pedantic display of learning or of irrelevant elo- 
quence. I do not mean by any means that he disdained the graces of 
speech or the power of words and phrases. But the eloquence in which 
he indulged—and sometimes his words were stirring and might well be called 
eloquent—-was that which tended to gain the case. If at the same time it 
enhanced his reputation and gained him praise, these were not the objects 
which he was seeking, but were incidental to the great end he had in view 
—the advancement of his client’s cause. 

At the same time he was a model of courtesy in forensic debate. Inthe 
heat of the battle, while he gave sturdy blows and gave them zealously, he 
never forgot to be a gentleman. And when the contest was over, whatever 
was the result, there was rarely the remembrance left of any words spoken 
by him which caused any sting, the only exceptions to this rule being where 
the provocation had been such as to justify a severe retort. In the many 
forensic battles—some contested on both sides with great heat and zeal— 
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in which it has happened to me to have been engaged with him, I think I 
may safely say that no personal ill-will or animosity was ever engendered. 

Some traits were peculiar to Judge Parker as a lawyer. He was always 
prompt in preparation for atrial. Semper paratus was his motto not in 
theory only but in practice. He believed that the habit of: postponing 
and procrastinating trials and arguments was a great mistake; that it was 
bad for the lawyers and bad for the clients. ‘Let us finish the case,’ he 
used to say; ‘let us have done with it, and then we will be ready for 
something else.’ I believe his theory and practice in this respect were 
commendable, and that his example should be followed. 

He was always ready to promote a reasonable settlement of a case in 
the least doubtful. Often have I had occasion to know of this trait and 
to appreciate its excellence. But words would fail me to enumerate all 
his excellencies as a lawyer. His reputation as a judge is established. It 
was never my fortune to practice before him in a judicial capacity, but all 
whom I have heard speak from experience have testified to his most 
admirable administration of justice when on the bench. As a man, in his 
personal habits and domestic character he was a model for the imitation 
of young men.” . 

At the age of twenty-seven he married the accomplished Miss Harriet 
Langdon Roberts of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, daughter of Edmund 
Roberts, first American diplomatist in Asia, and the granddaughter of 
Woodbury Langdon. Their home in Albany, where they went to reside 
about 1845, was at that time one of the finest in the city, a large, square, 
imposing looking mansion in Washington street, with extensive grounds 
filled with fruits and flowers in the rear; and their domestic life was one of 
perfect happiness. Our readers will recollect the sketch of Mrs. Parker 
which appeared in this magazine in September, 1889 [vol. xxii. 250], just 
a year ago. Her death occurred on the 27th of June of that year. She 
will be remembered as one of the brightest, loveliest, and most intellectual 
women of her time, and prominent in all social and benevolent affairs, 
Both the Judge and Mrs. Parker were fond of entertaining, and extended 
charming hospitalities, their guests including all who were distinguished in 
the world of letters, education, politics, society, and philanthropy. They 
lived to see their four children settled in their four respective homes within 
a few blocks of their own—Mrs. John V. L. Pruyn, General Amasa J. Par- 
ker, Mrs. Erastus Corning, and Mrs. Selden E. Marvin—and sixteen grand- 
children were born to them, 

Bishop Doane writes: ‘“ My knowledge of Judge Parker lies outside his 
political and professional life. I have known him in his daily walk and 
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conversation as a man, not only constantly occupied with his duties as a 
lawyer, but closely concerned with all that could advance the interests of 
the city in which he had lived for nearly half a century. I knew him also 
in his home, where his old-time dignity lent itself with very gracious kind- 
ness to its delightful hospitality ; where he realized and illustrated Jeremy 
Taylor's exquisite description of married life, ‘as doubling joy and halving 
care,’ and where with patriarchal pride he gathered children and grand- 
children who love and reverence his memory as a heritage in honor in the 
blood and in the name. His early interest in education gave him the 
foundation of an elegant scholarship, and in spite of the constant press- 
ure of his professional life he was a man of literary accomplishments and 
large information. He was permitted, in the completion of Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall, to fulfill that sacred and honorable trust which links in the 
name of Mrs. Bleecker and Chancellor John V. L. Pruyn, with his own to 
illustrate in a degenerate age how honor, integrity, and faithfulness are 
jewels in the crown of character. And he died, like the old leader of 
Israel, with unabated natural force and with his undimmed eye looking 
back upon a record of distinguished public service, of success achieved by 
devotion to his calling, of an unblemished reputation in private life; and 
looking forward to ‘the morn’ in which ‘the angel faces smile’ of those 
‘whom he had loved long since and lost awhile.’ Most pleasant to his host 
of friends is the recollection of his life in Albany. Young in his old age, 
because of the freshness of good sympathies and kindly interests in life, 
keeping pace with progress in all best ways, he had been, I fancy, old in 
his youth, in the habits of thoroughness and thoughtfulness which marked 
his mind, And he was what we call old-fashioned, always since I knew 
him, in his courteousness and dignity of speech and bearing.” 

Judge Parker had always a kindly word of encouragement for the 
young men in his profession, and he was himself a shining exemplar of 
what every young lawyer should seek to attain. He was concerned in the 
prosperity of many of the educational institutions of the state, and among 
other important duties was a trustee of Cornell university, one of the gov- 
ernors of Union, for many years a trustee of the state Hospital for the 
Insane at Poughkeepsie, and president of the trustees of the Albany medi- 
cal college, also of the trustees of the Albany female academy. He carried 
into every line of work his trained instinct for the highest achievement. 


Matt fclonk 














THE BATTLE OF QUEENSTON HEIGHTS 
OCTOBER 13, 1812 


The battle of Queenston heights and the name of General Brock are 
Canadian household words associated with the war of 1812 which, will 
ever live and be held sacred to the latest generation of Canadians. The 
village of Queenston is on the bank of the Niagara river, at the foot of 
the heights, about seven miles above where stood Fort George of 1812, 
and is distant some four or five miles from the falls of Niagara. The 
battle-field of Lundy’s Lane, fought on the 25th of July, 1814, is close by 
the falls, bordering on the old village of Drummondville. 

General Brock was at Fort George on the morning of October 13, 
and mounted his horse on the first alarm and rode at full speed to the 
threatened point. On his arrival he found the Americans on the heights 
above the village. Brock was killed at the very opening of the fight, 
while heading a company of the forty-ninth to retake the battery of one 
gun on the slope, which the Americans had captured; but in the after- 
noon of the same day, as will be hereafter shown, the scattered bodies of 
the little British force were mustered from Fort George, Chippewa, and 
the other outlying posts and attacked the,Americans. After one volley, 
then a bayonet charge, they forced nearly one-half of them over the 
heights into the Niagara, capturing some five hundred prisoners on the 
verge of the precipice—thus avenging the death of their almost idolized 
leader by a glorious victory. 

Let us now go back in retrospect nearly fifty years, to a Sunday morn- 
ing in the month of June, 1845, when the writer took a seat on the sum- 
mit of Queenston heights, close to where Brock’s monument stands, to 
observe the magnificent view of hill, mountain, river, and lake from this 
historic point. Lewiston heights on the American side, to the right, are 
separated from the Canadian or Queenston heights by the deep, narrow 
gorge of some six hundred feet of the channel of the Niagara river, cut 
out at some far-off day by the force of that mighty mass of water from the 
falls, over which the whole waters of Lake Erie and the other upper lakes 
find their outlet into Lake Ontario. Just below, at the foot of the 
heights, is the quaint old village or town of Queenston. This mountain 
range or high tableland on which we are sitting is the same that passes 
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along the head of Lake Ontario, and in rear and above the city of Hamil- 
ton. Between the lake shore and the foot of this range of heights the 
finest fruit in America is cultivated. The peaches here equal those raised 
on the most favored spots in the United States. Seven miles distant we 
have a full view of the deep, blue Ontario, stretching about two hundred 
miles eastward to Kingston; it is from forty to sixty miles broad.in some 
parts. Between our standpoint and the lake shore, on our left, is the 
rich, fertile plain of the Niagara, studded with orchards and gardens— 
the ,“ garden of Canada”’—-and the old* homesteads of the Loyalists, sur- 
rounded by smiling wheat fields and rich meadow lands, extending 
as far as Stony creek. This view is rendered doubly interesting from 
the fact that it embraces the war-path of both armies during the war of 
1812. Onthe American side of the Niagara, to our right, the old town 
of Lewiston nestles beneath the shades of its own heights; and about 
seven miles below stands old Fort Niagara, overlooking Lake Ontario, 
directly opposite to where Fort George stood. 

Truly this is historic ground. On and around these heights and along 
the whole river-bank of the Niagara, from Fort George to the ruins of 
Fort Erie, opposite Buffalo, a distance of over thirty miles, every footstep 
recalls bygone stories of early Canadian life. Long before a British drum 
was heard, or a union jack of England floated in those remote wilds, the 
daring explorers of old France had visited the falls and were familiar with 
the locality. La Salle nearly two and a half centuries ago established a 
fur trading post on the very spot where Fort Niagara now stands; and a 
few miles above the falls, near Navy island, he built his little schooner 
the Griffin, the rude pioneer of those magnificent floating castles which 
have since that day passed over the rough waters of Lake Erie. 

During the three years of the war of 1812 the Canadian bank of the 
Niagara river, from Fort George to Fort Erie, was one continuous battle- 
field. There was a constant march and counter-march of armed men up 
and down its banks. 

War was declared by the United States against Great Britain on the 
18th day of June, 1812. General Brock was then in command of the 
British force in Upper Canada; General Hull was governor of Michigan 
with headquarters at Detroit, from which place he issued proclamations to 
the people of Canada to induce them to join the American cause or re- 
main neutral. Brock decided to surprise Hull by a rapid movement west- 
ward, and for that end gathered what regulars and volunteers he could, 
with whom he started for Detroit and reached Malden, opposite Detroit, 

on the 15th of August, 1812. The next day General Hull surrendered 
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‘Detroit and the whole state of Michigan, with all his army, guns, stores, 
shipping, etc., without firing a shot, as recorded in the history of that date. 
Brock lost no time after the taking of Detroit, but sailed immediately 
for Fort Erie with the prisoners, guns, etc., captured at Detroit. His in- 
tention was to attack Buffalo and Fort Niagara and to destroy all the 
American posts on the Niagara frontier; but to his disappointment and 
disgust, when he reached Fort Erie on the 22d of August, 1812, he found 
that an armistice had been concluded the week before his arrival. The 
Americans took advantage of the armistice to concéntrate large bodies of 
troops, guns, stores, etc., at various posts on the Niagara, so that by the 
middle of September they had fully eight thousand men concentrated 
between Buffalo and Fort Niagara. There were between four and five 
thousand men collected at Fort Niagara and on the Lewiston heights, 
opposite Queenston, while over four hundred bateaux laden with guns, 
stores, etc., from Sacket’s Harbor and other places had reached the mouth 
of the Niagara and were safely moored under the guns of Fort Niagara. 
During the first week of October the Americans were prepared to at- 
tack, having a force four times as large as the British, and having provided 
themselves with a large number of boats of every description—bateaux, 
scows, etc.—not only at Fort Niagara, but at Buffalo, Black Rock, and at 
other places above the falls of Niagara, ready to transport troops across 
the river at any point they chose. General Brock had his headquarters 
at Fort George, seven miles below Queenston, and he had to garrison a 
line of outlying posts for over thirty miles to Fort Erie, opposite Buffalo. 
Brock’s scattered forces stationed above the falls at Chippewa and Fort 
Erie, and the other outposts between these two places, required fully six 
hundred men to guard them, and weakened his main point of defense. 
The Americans were acting on the offensive, and they might invade Can- 
ada by way of Buffalo or Black Rock or at the mouth of the Niagura at 
Fort Niagara, Brock thought the main attack would be on Fort George, 
his headquarters. Even on thegth of October, four days before the battle 
of Queenston, early in the morning of that day a large body of marines 
from Buffalo crossed the Niagara and captured two armed vessels, the 
Caledonia and Detroit, richly laden with furs, etc., moored under the guns 
of Fort Erie. The Caledonia remained a prize in the hands of the Ameri- 
cans, but the Detroit was burned in an attempt to recapture her. This 
called Brock to Fort Erie, where he arrived before sunset that day; but 
having satisfied himself that this was merely a surprise, and that the 
Americans would not attempt to cross the river there, he returned to head- 
quarters at Fort George the next day. This hurried visit of Brock’s to 
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Fort Erie, thirty miles distant, caused the American General Van Rens- 
selaer, to take advantage of his absence to prepare to cross the Niagara at 
Queenston early on the morning of the 1oth; but a furious storm of wind 
and rain passed over their camp while the troops were drawn up in readi- 
ness to embark, by which the attack was delayed three days. 

During the whole day and evening of the 12th the Americans could 
be distinctly seen from the Queenston heights—battalion after battalion 
concentrating in and around Lewiston and on the heights above, to the 
number of fully five thousand men; and it was believed on the Canadian 
shore the crossing would be made during that night, but whether the 
landing would be made at Queenston or at Fort George was uncertain. 
Brock himself was of the opinion it would be at Fort George. Their 
boats were all ready, some to carry thirty, others eighty men, and they 
could as easily float down the current of the river and land above Fort 
George, when the guns of Fort Niagara could open upon Fort George and 
at the same time cover the landing of an attacking party from Fort 
Niagara. This was Brock’s opinion even after he had mounted his horse 
to leave Fort George for the last time to reach the threatened but real 
landing at Queenston. 

On that eventful morning, the 13th of October, 1812, a day never to be 
forgotten by Canadians, long before break of day the first of the American 
boats reached the Canadian shore. They were met by Captain Dennis’s 
company, who poured several volleys into them with fatal effect. The 
flash of their muskets in the dark pointed out their position to the Ameri- 
can gunners on Lewiston heights, who were standing by their guns with 
lighted matches, and who opened fire, causing Dennis to withdraw his men 
under shelter. The gunners at the one gun battery on the slope of Queens- 
ton heights and those at the one gun battery at Brooman’s point opened fire 
on the Lewiston landing with the hope of disabling the boats. It was a 
random fire, being quite dark. These two guns continued all the morning 
to throw shot and shell through darkness and distance, and if doing little 
execution created a panic in the ranks of the Americans and deterred hun- 
dreds of the boldest of them from crossing the river. 

The British force at Queenston, being an outpost of Fort George, did 
not much exceed two hundred men, composed of Dennis’s and Cameron’s 
companies of the York militia, with the light and .grenadier companies of 
the forty-ninth regiment, stationed in the village, with two other companies 
of the York militia some three miles distant, besides a few of the local 
militia and the gunners to man the gwz on the slope and the one at Broo- 
man’s point. This was the whole force at Queenston that morning to dis- 
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pute the landing, while on the American side opposite stood four thousand 
to five thousand men prepared to cross to support their advance body. 
But their courage failed them on beholding the warm reception their van- 
guard met with; and in the afternoon of the same day fully three thousand 
of them stood, panic-stricken, on their own Lewiston heights, as they be- 
held opposite them on Queenston heights the wreck and ruin of their 
brave companions of the morning who had crossed the river, now being 
driven over the heights into the Niagara or surrendering themselves as 
prisoners-of-war. Those three thousand stood on their own ground, not a 
mile distant from the scene of conflict, having plenty of boats to convey 
them across, with folded arms and gaping mouths—-silent spectators of the 
defeat, capture, and destruction of their brave vanguard. 

Brock reached Queenston before break of day, splashed with mud from 
his hard ride, and at once galloped to the one gun battery on the slope; but 
shortly after reaching it a loud shout or cheer came from the hillside 
above, followed by a volley of random bullets whistling overhead, while a 
body of the Americans charged down the heights upon the battery. Brock 
and the gunners had to make an immediate retreat, spiking their gun, but 
on reaching the lower end of the village Brock found the light company of 
the forty-ninth drawn up in line awaiting orders; then, wheeling his horse 
in the direction of the heights, he exclaimed: “ Follow me, my boys,” and 
led them at a run to the foot of the heights, supported by the grenadiers 
of the forty-ninth and a company of the York militia, who were detached 
to the right to attack the left and rear of the Americans. Brock halted at 
the foot of the heights, behind a stone wall, and dismounted, saying to his 
men: “Take breath, boys; you will need it in a few moments.” Shortly 
after, observing that his skirmishes on the right had reached the left and 
rear of the Americans, causing confusion in their ranks around the battery, 
he sprang over the stone wall, waving his sword, and calling on the grena- 
diers to follow him. He then led the way up the steep toward the bat- 
tery. The ascent was difficult; the late rains had caused the fallen leaves 
to be treacherous foot-holes; the men slipped at nearly every step, some 
falling to the ground, causing the ranks to be much broken, so much so 
that Brock angrily exclaimed: ‘This is the first time I have ever seen 
the forty-ninth turn their backs.” Colonel McDonnell then came up with 
two companies of the York militia, increasing the attacking party in front 
and on the right to nearly two hundred men. The American force was 
now increased around and above the battery to about five hundred men. 
Brock called on Colonel McDonnell to push on the York volunteers. At that 
moment he was struck by a bullet in the wrist of his sword arm, to which 
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he paid no attention, continuing to wave his sword. In the dull gray 
mists of that October morning, half way up the heights, could be seen the 
tall, portly form of General Brock, standing in front and far in advance of 
the grenadiers of the forty-ninth, a living target for the bullets of the 
unerring American rifle, waving his sword and calling on his men, and 
encouraging them, both by word and gesture, to hasten their steps. He 
did not long stand there. The fatal bullet sped its way—striking him 
near the heart—causing almost instantaneous death. 

Colonel McDonnell immediately spurred his horse to the front and 
assumed command. Everything was in disorder. The men became dis- 
pirited at the death of their almost idolized leader. After repeated 
attempts to rally and to keep his force together, McDonnell also was killed. 
The British force then gave way and retreated to the foot of the heights, 
carrying the bodies of their general and McDonnell and most of the 
wounded with them. This closed the morning fight on the slope of the 
heights, leaving the Americans in possession of the one gun battery. 

By this time fully fifteen hundred of the Americans had landed, and 
several hundred of them made their way to the top of the heights, 
increasing their force there to about nine hundred men. The arrival of 
Captain Derenzy from Fort George with four companies of the forty- 
first regiment, Holcroft’s battery of royal artillery of two six-pounders, 
and a few Indians and militia, forming a junction with the retreating force 
from the heights, held the Americans in check, and with well-directed 
shots from Holcroft’s guns, placed at first below the village and afterward 
within the walls surrounding the “ Hamilton homestead,” played havoc 
among the boats and silenced the American guns at the Lewiston landing, 
so that from that time few boats attempted to cross the river. The British 
force around and below Queenston held possession of the roads leading to 
St. David’s and in rear and on the left of the heights, thus keeping open 
their communication with Chippewa above the falls, and also with Fort 
George ; the Americans holding possession of the heights above Queens- 
ton, while hundreds of them remained below at the landing, under protec- 
tion of the river-bank, ready to find their way back to their own shore 
when opportunity offered. 

The Americans took up a position having the precipice of the Niagara 
on their right and rear, without providing for a line of retreat or escape 
in case of disaster. The first duty of an experienced general, after getting 
possession of the heights, would seem to have been to have detached 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred riflemen to his left through the 
woods (afterward taken possession of by the British Indians) and to have 
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secured the roads leading from Queenston to Chippewa, thus cutting off 
all communication between Queenston and Chippewa; but their general 
did not see it. They appear to have stood inactive for over six hours. 
The British general at once detached his Indians, about one hundred, 
to hold the woods on the American left, and secure the roads leading 
to Chippewa. This, and this alone, was the cause of the American defeat 
on Queenston heights. 

By noon all the men that could be spared from Fort George had 
assembled around Queenston; General Roger Sheaffe arrived and assumed 
command. The force consisted of Holcroft’s two guns, six-pounders, of 
the royal artillery ; Swayze’s two guns, three-pounders, of the provincial 
artillery ; four companies of the forty-first regiment ; James Crooke’s 
and McEwen’s companies of the first Lincoln militia; William Crooke’s 
and Nelles’s companies of the fourth Lincoln; Applegarth's, Hatt’s, and 
Durand’s companies of the fifth Lincoln; a few of Merritt’s provincial 
dragoons, and the remnants of the two companies of the forty-ninth 
and the three companies of the York militia engaged in the morning—in 
all about eight hundred men. The Indians in the woods on the heights 
on the left of the Americans, under John Norton and John Brant, made 
up about one hundred more. The Canadian reader will see and be proud 
to learn that fully one-half of the British force that day on Queenston 
heights was “‘ Canadian militia,” composed chiefly of the brave fighting 
boys of Lincoln and York. 

General Sheaffe left Holcroft’s battery with a small body of militia in 
support to guard the village of Queenston and to prevent the Americans 
landing more men, and then ascended the heights on the left flank of the 
Americans, in rear of the woods held by the Indians. The Americans 
had expected the attack straight up the slope of the heights, and were 
now obliged to change their front by throwing back their left and advanc- 
ing their right, so as to face the British line advancing on the rear of 
their left. The British force from Chippewa, consisting of the light com- 
pany of the forty-first regiment under Lieutenant McIntyre, and Hamil- 
ton’s and Rowe’s companies of the second Lincoln, with a few volunteers, 
formed a junction with the main body from Quéenston at about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, increasing their numbers to about nine hundred 
and fifty men. The line of attack was formed, having the light company 
of the forty-first and the two companies of the forty-ninth under Captain 
Dennis on the left of the line next to the Indians, supported by a battalion 
of militia under Colonel Butler. The centre and right were composed of 


the other four companies of the forty-first, supported by the rest of the 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 3.—14 
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militia under Colonel Thomas Clarke. Swayze’s two three-pounders, 
drawn by men with ropes, preceded the advance of the line. The actual 
number of the Americans facing General Sheaffe’s advancing column was 
between nine hundred and one thousand, the rest of them being around 
the battery on the slope, while hundreds remained below at the landing, 
under cover of the river-bank. Therefore the actual number on both 
sides engaged on the heights was about equal. The battle was opened 
by the light company of the forty-first, on the left, firing one volley, 
then charging with fixed bayonets upon the riflemen on the right of the 
American line, who gave way in great confusion, having no bayonets to 
their rifles, leaving that flank exposed. General Sheaffe then gave the 
signal for a general advance of his whole line. 

The gun in front of the American position was carried almost without 
resistance, and the whole body of the Americans was forced steadily back 
upon the river to the very crest of the precipice in their rear. The fight 
was short, rapid, and decisive. The advance of the British line, having 
assumed the form of a crescent, overlapped the Americans on both flanks. 
General Wadsworth and Colonel Christie with over five hundred men sur- 
rendered on the very verge of the cliff. Many of the fugitives scram- 
bled down the sides of the heights toward the landing, with the hope of 
escaping to their own shore; but Holcroft’s battery below, in rear of the 
village of Queenston, had rendered the passage of the river so dangerous 
that the boatmen refused to cross, Many plunged into the river and 
attempted to swim across. Half of them were drowned, while the remain- 
der secreted themselves among the rocks and bushes along the shore. 
During this time our Indians lined the cliff or perched themselves high in 
the trees above, firing at the fugitives whenever opportunity offered. The 
American General Scott, to preserve the rest of his command from utter 
destruction, raised a white flag and surrendered his whole remaining force 
of about three hundred men; some evaded by secreting themselves, but 
surrendered the next day, making the whole number of prisoners over 
nine hundred and fifty officers and men—thus closing a GLORIOUS CANA- 
DIAN VICTORY, and avenging the death of General Brock. 

The American loss in killed, wounded, drowned, and missing has never 
been correctly ascertained, owing partly to the immediate dispersal of 
a large portion of their militia. Some accounts give their killed and 
drowned at one hundred, and their wounded at two hundred; others 
place their drowned alone at one hundred, and three hundred killed and 
wounded. Another American account stated that sixteen hundred Amer- 
icans were engaged, of whom nine hundred were regulars, and the number 
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of killed and drowned was estimated at from one hundred and fifty 
to four hundred. Take it all in all, it was a great victory ; the Americans 
losing nearly one thousand prisoners and from two to three hundred in 
killed, drowned, and missing. The British loss was small—sixteen killed 
and sixty-nine wounded, The returns are missing, and this may not in- 
clude the Indians. The total casualties, however, on the British side may 
be set down as under one hundred. 

The writer’s stand-point view on Queenston heights, in 1845, is still 
there. The monument erected te the memory of General Brock bya 
grateful people still stands. The waters of Niagara roll silently but swiftly 
by, as of old. All is now quiet and peaceful around those heights, and the 
conflict is almost forgotten by the people of Canada, except when aroused 
by some uncalled-for statements of the ‘“‘ American press” as to how they 
could “ gobble up Canada.” Then Canadians proudly point to the glori- 
ous victory won by their little army of 1812, on Queenston heights, and 
so long as breathes a patriotic Canadian, or Canada remains a portion of 
the British empire, that battle and the name of General Brock will ever 
be held sacred as ‘‘ Canadian household words.” 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 

















DEAD MAN’S ISLAND AND THE GHOST SHIP 


Magdalen Islands is a group of little islets near the centre of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, in the track of the vessels bound to Quebec, fifty-four 
miles northwest from Cape Breton and.about one hundred miles south- 
west from the nearest point of Newfoundland. Far in the distance in a 
northerly direction are the bleak and rocky shores of Labrador, where 
thousands of mariners and fishermen have been wrecked and destroyed. 
One of the Magdalen group is called the “ Dead Man’s Island,” and what 
is still more strange it is the property of a family by the name of Coffin. 
The two names combined present a cheerless picture. Many years ago this 
group of islands was granted to Sir Isaac Coffin by the British govern- 
ment for distinguished services rendered, and by him bequeathed to Cap- 
tain John Townsend Coffin and his heirs forever. 

From this singular circumstance that the Dead Man’s Island was 
owned by a Coffin, no doubt originated the superstition, common among 
the sailors, that a “ ghost-ship,” manned by a “ ghastly crew’ and piloted 
by a “ shadowy steersman,” made nightly trips from the wrecks strewed on 
the rocky shores of Labrador, conveying the souls of the defunct mariners 
to the Dead Man’s Island. The voyage to and fro was said to have always 
been made from and after midnight— 


“ The very witching time of night 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to the world.” 


In 1804 Thomas Moore, the famous Irish poet, visited Quebec, and 
from there he sailed down the St. Lawrence for Halifax. While passing 
this group of islands he was told the story of the ghost-ship, which fur- 
nished qn excellent subject for his poetical genius, and he penned the 
following ballad on the spot: 


‘** See you, beneath yon cloud so dark, 
Fast gliding along, a gloomy bark ? 
Her sails are full, though the wind is still, 
And there blows not a breath her sails to fill. 


Oh ! what doth that vessel of darkness bear ? 
The silent calm of the grave is there, 

Save now and again a death-knell rung, 

And the flap of the sails with night-fog hung. 





DEAD MAN’S ISLAND AND THE GHOST SHIP 


There lieth a wreck on the dismal shore 

Of the cold and pitiless Labrador ; 

Where under the moon, upon mounts of frost, 
Full many a mariner’s bones are tost. 


Yon shadowy bark has been to that wreck, 
And the dim blue fire that lights her deck 
Doth play on as pale and livid a crew 

As ever yet drank of the churchyard dew. 


To Dead Man’s isle in the eye of the blast, 
To Dead Man’s isle she speeds her fast ; 

By skeleton shapes her sails are furled, 

And the hand that steers is not of this world. 


Oh, hurry thee on! oh, hurry thee on, 
Thou terrible bark, ere the night be gone! 
Nor let the morning look on so foul a sight 
As would blanch forever her rosy light.” 


JI 
WASHINGTON, D. C, Lerner) 











A SUNDAY IN THE OLDEN TIME 


MANCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


The first rude cabins of the men of the Dorchester company and 
others, who had landed at Jeffrey’s creek or come overland from Naum- 
keag and Cape Ann, and had “set up a fishing stage” and broken the 
forest here and there, had given place to somewhat more commodious 
and permanent dwellings. The meeting-house of the humble size of 
“cighteen feet in length with two gables,” which the piety of the early 
settlers had erected near the Janding, and whose plain appearance and 
simple worship aptly symbolized the severe and rigid faith of the Puritans, 
had been succeeded by one of somewhat Jarger proportions, but of the 
same unadorned style, where the people gathered on the Sabbath to listen 
to argumentative discourses and to feed their devotion on long prayers 
and the Psalms of David “ done into metre.” 

The aspect of the little village was still rude and unpretending. The 
situation was unfavorable for commerce, the soil mostly too sterile and 
rock-bound for farming, and the population too scanty and too much scat- 
tered for the rapid growth of the town in physical or intellectual culture.’ 
There were the germs, however, in this hardy and independent community 
of a strong and vigorous life, only they were more tardy in germinating 
than in some more favored localities. Questions concerning the authority 
of king and parliament, and concerning proprietors’ rights, often stirred 
the heart of the community and furnished many a topic cf animated and 
sometimes heated discussion at the mill, at the blacksmith’s forge, around 
the great fireplace in the light of the pine-knot, or in the intermission 
between services on the Sabbath. 

It is a Sunday in May, 17—. The corn has been planted, the shad bush 
and wild plum are in flower ; the waters of Saw Mill brook, swollen by the 
late rains, rush and foam through the woods to the sea; the expanse of 
ocean as seen from Image hill sparkles in the morning sun; water-fowl 
‘wheel their flight slowly through the air; the only sounds are the distant 
lowing of cattle, the songs of innumerable birds, the gentle sighing in the 
tree-tops, and the lap of waves on the shingly shore. All signs of human 
activity are wanting; with the going down of the sun on the previous day, 
the labors of the farm and the household ceased, the fishing-boat was 
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drawn up on the beach, the clatter of the mill-wheel was hushed, and after 
an early supper each quiet Puritan household “ prepared to keep the Sab- 
bath.” 

It is now nine o'clock, Sunday morning; the simple breakfast of corn 
mush or potatoes and milk, with the addition perhaps of fish or bacon, has 
long since been disposed of; the Sunday clothes taken from the press, care- 
fully brushed and donned, and the serious business of the day commenced. 
The house-dog wears a sedate look, and plainly thinks that a Puritan Sab- 
bath is no time for frisking and frolic. What is more strange, even the 
youngsters have an air of gravity, the modern “small boy” not yet being 
evolved in the process of New England development. There is no bell to 
sound over the hills to call the little community to Sabbath worship. Few 
houses can boast of any other timepiece than a “ noon-mark” on some 
southern window sill. But the blowing of a conch shell or horn announces 
the hour of service, and along woodland ways, across pastures and over 
hills, the forefathers and foremothers with a goodly number of children, 
some in arms, some walking demurely by their parents’ side, gather to the 
Sunday rendezvous, the village meeting-house. 

There is no laughter or loud talk, only subdued greetings and quiet 
interchange of rural intelligence, as acquaintances meet each other after a 
week’s isolation. The news that Captain Hooper or Captain Leach has 
got in with a good fare from the banks; or that Samuel Morgan, just 
returned from the eastward, has brought tidings from Pemaquid of the 
murder by the Indians of the Hiltons, father and son; or that Goodman 
Bennett’s heifer has been found by the hog reeves; or that a son and heir 
has gladdened the hearts of the worthy household of Samuel Allen, and 
has been named Onesiphorus, for as the father said, “ Peradventure he 
will be a true help-bringer”—these and similar harmless bits of gossip 
have just time for expression as the groups gathered on the green observe 
Parson Tappin slowing marching from the parsonage house on the hill 
toward the meeting-house. With stately and measured step the village pas- 
tor enters the house, gravely bowing right and left, stopping to inquire of 
Mistress Lee for the welfare of her aged mother, and perchance to pat the 
head of some trembling and awe-struck urchin, or to cast a reproving glance 
at some young men of rather light behavior, and to look around inquiringly 
for Goodman Babcock the tithing-man. The people follow and take 
their places as they have been “ seated” by the selectmen. A few of the 
more distinguished inhabitants, those who bear the title of colonel, or cap- 
tain, or squire, or mister—and they are very few in this essentially demo- 
cratic community—have been permitted to “ set up pews;” others must be 
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content with plain benches. The congregation does not present so pic- 
turesque a scene as in Ipswich or Newbury meeting-houses, in communities 
of greater wealth and more aristocratic pretensions: 
‘Where in order due and fit, 
As by public vote directed, ranked and classed the people sit ; 


Mistress first and goodwife after, clerkly squire before the clown, 
From the brave coat lace embroidered, to the gray frock shading down.” 


But all ages are here, from the patriarch of ninety to the babe of a 
single winter; quavering voices join in the psalm, and young hearts under 
kerchief and doublet beat quicker at the thought of the “ banns ” that are 
to be published next Sabbath. A few Indians and negroes, and two or 
three “ Frenchmen ” from Acadia, complete the congregation, made up for 
the most part cf “freemen” and their families, Only the sick and infirm, 
the very aged and the very young, are missing, for there is a fine of two 
shillings for absence from public worship. The congregation soon settles 
itself, there is a faint aroma of lavender and southern wood in the air, the 
rustling of leaves and the songs of birds float in through the open door, 
mingling with a breeze from the pines and from the sea; and the worship 
is begun, From the lofty singing seats sounds the pitch-pipe, and at once 
tenors and basses, contraltos and trebles, join in Mears or St. Martin’s, 
Dundee or Old Hundred, making such harmony as they can in voicing 
one of the paraphrases of Tate and Brady or of Watts’ Psalms and Hymns. 
Before the “long prayer” a note is read, “ put up” by the family of Cap- 
tain Leach, giving “ thanks for his safe return,” and another by Nathaniel 
Marsters, constable, “asking the prayers of this congregation that the 
Lord will prosper him in his journey to Boston the coming week.” With- 
out the reading of Scripture—something which is supposed to squint at 
least toward Rome—the parson turns the hour-glass, names his text from 
the book of Judges, “ And Israel was greatly impoverished because of the 
Midianites,” and proceeds with his discourse. With formal-divisions and 
scholastic phraseology, adjusting Hebrew history to'the exigencies of*New 
England life, it comes at last, with another turn of the glass, to “ nine- 
teenthly ” and the close. Good, solid Puritan theology, with no suspicion 
of clap-trap or sensationalism. The pulpit found no need of resorting to 
such “ popular” subjects as the latest arrival of the Speedwell or the Hind 
and Panther, or “ the recent shipwreck at Sandy Bay,” or “ the truth con- 
cerning Captain Underhill and the Cocheco scandal.” There was little 
demand for syllabub or whipped cream in the Sunday diet. In the 
course of the sermon a disturbance is caused by one Pomp, a negro, mak- 
ing strange contortions of countenance, whereupon he is called forth and 
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reproved with great awfulness and solemnity ; some children and a mulatto 
woman, too, are reprimanded for laughing at Pomp’s scandalous demeanor. 

The noon intermission is gladly welcomed, and parties gather here and 
there, some to listen to Lieutenant Samuel May’s story of the siege of 
Louisburg, others to discuss the sermon and the tides, Solomon Driver’s 
black steers, the sailing of the shallop Watch and Wait, the meeting of the 
Great and General Court, the ghost seen on the Gloucester road last week, 
the “greate black oke” struck by lightning in the swamp near Wolf Trap 
brook, and the mysterious disappearance of Goodwife Parsons’s molasses, 
which all agreed was bewitched. Luncheon is eaten, the horizon is scanned, 
prognostications are sagely made on the weather, notes compared on plant- 
ing and building a weir at Kettle Cove, the young men and maidens return 
from their short and discreet Sunday noon ramble to the brook, in which 
they have talked of other things besides the morning sermon, and all gather 
quietly and reverently for the afternoon service. This is similar to that of 
the forenoon, except that the preacher aims to come a little nearer to his 
hearers’ “ business and bosoms,” according to Lord Bacon’s famous aphor- 
ism. His text is from the words of Paul respecting those “who having 
itching ears heap to themselves teachers,” He takes occasion gravely to 
warn his flock against certain irregularities of which he is pained to hear in 
the parish of Chebacco, where Rev. John Cleaveland, one of the “new 
lights,” is stirring up the people, and where a good deal is heard of “new 
measures,” “ experimental religion,” and the like.* The plain words of the 
parson produce a decided effect upon the congregation, with whom any 
historical facts more modern than Shamgar’s ox-goad, or the return from 
the captivity, or Paul’s shipwreck, are a novelty, and make many an ear to 
tingle; for is it not known in all the parish that Edward Lee and some 
others have for some time been going over to Chebacco every Sunday to 
meeting, declaring that their souls are not fed by Parson Tappin? There 
has been talk, too, of a council; it is even whispered under breath that 
letters have passed between Parson Cleaveland and Parson Tappin; and 
many wise ones are of the opinion that something must be done to stay 
such scandalous proceedings, to put a stop to the erratic goings-on of 
breachy parishioners, and to preserve the order and peace of the churches. 

Such monitory discourses have multiplied of late. The shepherd has 
seen the wolf coming. The times are full of excitement and peril. The 
French war has left the country demoralized. Ominous signs have 
appeared of late over seas. Faint mutterings of the coming storm of the 
Revolution have been borne fitfully on the breeze, even to this out-of-the- 


* Vide an article by author, ‘‘ A Patriotic Parson,” in this magazine [xviii. 237]. 
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way hamlet. But, worse than all, rumors were abroad the previous win- 
ter that certain persons called “‘ Dippers,” or “ Anabaptists,” had come 
secretly into town, and had even held some meetings in a small house in 
the outskirts. It is true, these rogues had been closely watched, and on 
one occasion it was said were so hotly pursued that they were glad to get 
out of the precinct without being set in the pillory and having their ears 
cropped ; whereat sundry “antient, grave, and sober” persons were greatly 
aggrieved. All these things had of late kept the usually sedate commu- 
nity in an uncommon state of perturbation. 

But at last the service ends, as services do, and the congregation pur- 
sue their homeward way with matter enough to think about and talk about 
till the next Sabbath. The hearty supper of baked beans, brown bread, 
and Indian pudding drawn from the brick oven, flanked with mugs of 
cider, is eateu with honest appetites and thankful hearts. The catechism 
is recited, family prayer is attended to, the cows are brought to the barn- 
yard, the milking is done, and sunset ends the sweet, peaceful, healthful, 
uplifting Puritan Sabbath. As the stars come out in the still skies, the 
young people join each other in the free-masonry of hearts as old as the 
race, tales are told, songs are sung, or thoughts are breathed too deep for 
words, until nine o’clock finds the last suitor departed, the last ‘“ good- 
nights” said, the doors closed but not barred, and the full moon, which had 
now risen high in the eastern heavens, looking down on the sleeping town. 


be 8 Lernerrey ‘ 


MANCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 





















LINKED WITH SHAKESPEARE 


In the June number of St. Nicholas is printed a list of names of per- 
sons constituting “a living chain from Adam to Abraham Lincoln.” 
This list, “ prepared some years ago by a certain learned bishop,” is very 
interesting and suggestive, and more so in its later portions. It is evident, 
however, that the chain contains many more “links” than are necessary. 
From Adam to Lincoln there are one hundred and sixty-one of these, 
from Shakespeare to Lincoln ¢we/ve. This list being made up entirely on 
hypothetical grounds, it may be of interest that there should be also placed 
upon record a similar list extending back to the time of Shakespeare, 
founded upon actual dates of births and deaths of the persons mentioned. 

My own grandmother, whom I well remember, died in 1855. She was 
born in Raleigh parish, Amelia county, Virginia, in 1771. She remem- 
bered the raid of Tarleton’s green-coated partisans in 1780, and the manner 
in which the British soldiers appropriated the horses, cattle, and bacon 
they found on her father’s plantation. She had seen, after her marriage in 
1793 to my grandfather Philip Goode, her husband’s grandfather Samuel 
Goode, who was born 1706-10, near the spot where the city of Richmond 
now stands, and who died in Prince Edward county, Virginia, 1796. 

Samuel Goode when a small boy saw his own grandfather John Goode 
of “ Whitby,” who died in 1711, and who was one of the earliest settlers at 
the falls of James river, where he lived on a plantation called “ Whitby” 
for over half a century, from 1659 until his death. He was a soldier under 
Bacon in the Virginia rebellion of 1676, and had lived at Barbadoes during 
the protectorate of Cromwell, prior to which he was, according to family 
tradition, a soldier under Charles I. He was born in Cornwall, 1610-25. 

The interval between the present time and the early colonial days seems 
wonderfully short when it can be spanned by two human lives. Reflected 
by only two mirrors, I have seen the light of the eyes of a man who was a 
boy in England in the reign of James I., when the settlements of James- 
town and Plymouth were the only strongholds of the English in America 
—the contemporary of Milton, Bunyan, and Newton—a man whose father 
might have seen Shakespeare on the stage in his own theatre in London. 


Ly Varn ooh 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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GEORGE W. CHILDS ON GENERAL GRANT 
THE GREAT SOLDIER ALSO AN ARTIST 


No man has ever had better opportunities for critical observation in his inter- 
course with public characters than George W. Childs of Philadelphia. His little 
brochure of Recollections of General Grant is particularly acceptable at this time. 
The following extracts will be read with unusual interest : 

“General Grant was one of the truest and most congenial friends I ever had. 
We first met in 1863, after the victory of Vicksburg. The general and Mrs, Grant 
had come to Philadelphia to make arrangements to put their children at school in 
Burlington, New Jersey. From that time until his death our intimacy grew. In 
his life three qualities were conspicuously revealed—justice, kindness, and firmness. 

Seeing General Grant frequently for more than twenty years, I had abundant 
vppurtunities to notice these qualities. We lived at Long Branch on adjoining 
properties on the same land, without any division, and I may say there never was 
a day when we were together there on which either I was not in his house or he in 
mine. He would often come over and breakfast or dine with me. I never saw 
him in the field, though I corresponded with him during the war, and whenever 
an opportunity presented itself he would come to Philadelphia for the purpose of 
seeing his family at Burlington, and would often stay with me, and in that way he 
made a great many friends. ‘That was as early as 1863. He always seemed to 
enjoy his visits here, as they gave him rest during the time he was in the army. 
These visits to Philadelphia were continued after he became President, and he 
always found recreation and pleasure in them. 

Much has been published about General Grant, but there are many things I 
have not seen stated, and one is that he had considerable artistic taste and talent. 
He painted very well. Oneof his paintings, twelve by eighteen inches, he gave to 
his friend the late Hon. A. E. Borie of Philadelphia, who was the Secretary of the 
Navy in his first cabinet. That picture is, I believe, one of the two he is known to 
have painted. On the death of Mr. Borie it was presented by his family to Mrs. 
Grant, and the engraving of it was made from the original sent to me for the pur- 
pose by Colonel Fred D, Grant. Of the other painting there is no trace. General 
Grant stood very high with his professor of drawing at West Point, and if he had 
persevered in that line might, it has always seemed to me, have made a good artist. 
He was throughout his cadetship apt in mathematics and drawing. The picture 
alluded to is that of an Indian chief, at a trading-post in the Northwest, exchang- 
ing skins and furs with a group of traders and trappers. The Indian stands in the 
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foreground and is the central object—a noble figure, well painted, and in full and 
characteristic costume. I have often seen the painting, which has been very much 
admired. The general took a good deal of pride in it himself. 

General Grant was not an ardent student. Early in life he was somewhat of 
a novel-reader, but latterly he read history, biography, and travels. He was a 
careful reader, and remembered everything he read. He was a great reader of 
newspapers. I recall an incident which happened while we were at Long 
Branch, just after General Sherman’s AZemoirs had been published. Referring to 
the work, I asked him if he had read it. He said he had not had time to do so. 
One cf the persons present observed : ‘Why, general, you won't find much in it 
about yourself. Sherman doesn’t seem to think you were inthe.war.’ The general 
said, ‘I don’t know ; I have seen some adverse criticisms, but I am going to read 
it and judge the book for myself.’ After he had perused it carefully and atten- 
tively I asked him what he thought of it. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘it has done me full 
justice. It has given me more credit than I deserve. Any criticism I might 
make would be that I think Sherman has not done justice to Logan, Blair, and 
other volunteer generals, whom he calls political generals. These men did their 
duty faithfully, and I never believe in imputing motives to people.’ 

General Sherman had sent me the proof-sheets of that portion of the /emoirs 
relating to General Grant before the book was published, and asked if I had any 
suggestions to make, and if I thought he had been just tothe general. I informed 
General Grant that I had read these proof-sheets, and that I thought as he did— 
that General Sherman had done him full justice.’ General ‘Grant had the highest 
opinion of General Shernian as a military man, and always entertained a great 
personal regard for him. He was always magnanimous, particularly to his army 
associates. He was a man who rarely used the pronoun / in conversation when 
speaking of his battles. 

There is an amusing little incident I recall, @ propos of a large painting of 
General Sherman on his ‘ March to the Sea,’ which hangs in the hall of my Long 
Branch house, and which was painted by Kauffman. Sherman sits in front of his 
tent, in a white shirt, without coat or vest. The picture shows a camp-fire in front, 
and the moonlight in the rear of the tents. The criticism of General Grant when 
he first saw it was, ‘ That is all very fine : it looks like Sherman, but he never wore 
a boiled shirt there, I am sure.’ 

While living at Long Branch few Confederate officers who visited the place 
failed to call upon General Grant. He was always glad to see them, and he 
invariably talked over with them the incidents and results of the war. The gen- 
eral held in high estimation General Joseph E. Johnston, and always spoke of him 
as one of the very best of Southern generals. At one of my dinners I had the 
pleasure of getting Johnston, Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan together. 

1 remember that in 1884 I was notified that a number of scientists would 
meet in Montreal, from all parts of the world, to attend a convention, Sir 
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William Thomson, Lord Rayleigh, and others, who were to be my guests, asked 
whether I would present them to General Grant. Some of them had met him. 
Of course I was very glad to introduce them. I said to him in the morning, 
‘General, the scientists from Canada are coming down here, and they are very 
anxious to pay their respects to you.’ ‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘I have met some of 
these people abroad: I will be very glad to see them.’ They came to my house 
and we walked across the lawn to the general's, He sat on the piazza, not being 
able to stand alone without the use of crutches, and was presented to every one of 
them, shaking hands with each. He would say to one gentleman, ‘ How are you, 
professor ? I met you in Liverpool ;’ and to another, ‘Why, how are you? I met 
you in London ;’ and ‘I am glad to see you, I met you in Manchester.’ So he 
recognized each of his visitors as soon as he laid eyes on them. Many of them 
said to me afterward, ‘Why, I only met him casually with a party of people.’ 

This power of recognition was remarkable. I subsequently asked him whether 
he had lost the power ; he answered, ‘ No, I have not lost the power. If I fix 
my mind on a person, I never forget him ; but I see so many that I don’t always 
do it.’ I can give a remarkable instance of his memory of persons. During one 
of the times that he was staying with me in Philadelphia, we were walking down 
Chestnut street together, and just as we arrived in front of a large jeweler’s estab- 
lishment a lady came out of the store and was about to enter her carriage. Gen- 
eral Grant walked up to her, shook hands with her, and put her in the carriage. 
‘General, did you know that lady?’ I asked. ‘Oh, yes,’ he replied, ‘I know 
her.’ ‘Where did you meet her?’ ‘Well, I saw her a good many years ago in 
Ohio, at a boarding-school. She was one of the girls there.’ ‘ Did you never see 
her before or since?’ ‘No,’ he said. The lady was the daughter of a very 
prominent Ohio man, Judge Jewett, and the next time we met she said, ‘I sup- 
pose you told General Grant who I was?’ I replied that I did not. ‘Why, that 
is very remarkable,’ she answered, in a tone of surprise. ‘I was one of two or 
three hundred girls, and only saw him at school. I have never seen him since.’ 

I remember an amusing incident which occurred when the English banker 
Mr. Hope, with his wife and three children, was visiting me at Long Branch. The 
children wanted to see the general, so one day they were taken over and pre- 
sented to him. When they came back and were asked whether they had seen him, 
one of them replied, in rather a disappointed tone, ‘ Yes, but he had no crown,’” 





CORRECTIONS OF HISTORICAL ERRORS 


About a month ago a dispatch was wired over from the North Pacific coast, in 
which First Assistant-Postmaster-General J. S. Clarkson was made to say that 
William M, Stone was the “ War Governor” of Iowa. This dispatch set forth in 
substance, if not in words, that ex-Governor Stone organized our forty regiments 
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of infantry, nine regiments of cavalry, and sundry batteries of artillery. This 
statement is utterly untrue. Ido not believe that Mr. Clarkson ever wrote or 
authorized it. He certainly knows better, and he is a man who always tells the 
truth, But I have nowhere seen any correction of this wild, unjust assertion. 
The facts of the case are as follows: Samuel J. Kirkwood was elected governor of 
Iowa in 1859. His term began in January, 1860, and expired in January, 1864. 
At this last-named date the formation of regiments in Iowa had ceased. The 
only enlistments subsequent to that date were of men to fill up depleted regi- 
ments or batteries. Our “War Governor” was most unmistakably Samuel J. 
Kirkwood, afterward United States senator and secretary of the interior. He 
still lives at Iowa city, hale and hearty, a grand old man, ‘‘ well-to-do,” contented, 
and happy, where I saw him one day last week. 

Reading an article in Belford’s Magazine for August, entitled “‘ Editors that I 
have known,” by Dr. Alexander Wilder, I find this statement in reference to 
Horace Greeley: “He was . . . twice a candidate . . . for congress, 
and always defeated.” The fact was very fresh in my memory that he once 
occupied a seat in congress, and turning to p. 738, vol. ii., of the Messrs. Appletons’ 
most excellent Cyclopedia of American Biography, I find that my recollection is 
correct. I do not think he was ever nominated for the house of representatives 
excepting on this one occasion, and that was to fill a vacancy in 1848. Readers 
who are “up.in the sixties” will readily recall the fact that Rust, an Arkansas 
congressman, committed a most ruffianly personal assault upon Mr. Greeley for 
something he had said on the floor or written to the Zrtbune. Mr. Greeley 
declined to prosecute him, leaving him to the scorn of public opinion. 

But reading down to the end of the paragraph referred to in the cyclopzdia, I 
see it stated that when Colonel Charles G. Halpine (“ Miles O'Reilly”) died, Mr. 
Greeley accepted an appointment to the city office held by him, discharged its 
duties gratuitously, and handed over the salary to Colonel Halpine’s widow. I 
believe this statement to be an error, though I have no other data than. that which 
memory supplies. I am quite certain that the man who performed this act of 
blessed charity was Brigadier-General Patrick H. Jones, a young Irishman, originally 
from Cattaraugus county, New York, who made a proud record as a soldier, and rose 
to considerable distinction in the city of New York. I knew “ Pat. Jones” when 
he was a ragged, tow-headed, bright little boy, ‘‘some forty years ago,” at home 
with his parents in the old log house on a lone hill-side in Cattaraugus county ; and 
I saw him when he lay disabled in New York city during the war, with shreds of 
his coat oozing from an ugly wound into which they had been carried by a minie 
bullet. Horace Greeley would have been the last man in the world to accept for 
a single instant credit for magnanimity, or anything else, due another, and I know 
I only do justice to his memory in making this correction. 

CHARLES ALDRICH 
WEBSTER City, Iowa, 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM JOHN HANCOCK TO - 
GENERAL KNOX 


[Contributed by Hon. W. Hudson Stephens, Lowville, New York] 


Boston April 14™ 1787. 
Dear Sir 

I had the honor of your Letter in reply to mine, & am much obliged by your 
attention in procuring Lodgings for M™ Hancock & Myself; since which I have 
Altered my mode of Travelling; M™ Jeffery discovering a wish to see New York 
with us, I have adopted my Coach, & we propose setting off early on Monday 
morning, and I am to request of you, Dear Sir, to engage further Accommodations 
for M"™ Jeffery, her head servant, & her head maid. I am sorry to give you this 
trouble, but I know you will excuse me. Mr Jeffery waits for advices from Eng- 
land before he can leave Town— 

I Din’d this Day with our friend Jackson at Jeffery’s, his Troops are not 
cloath’d, & a paragraph has made its appearance in the papers, that the Federal 
Troops are to be disbanded, which he does not relish— 

I hope soon to see you, our best wishes attend you & yours, & am 

Yours affectionately 


John Hancock 
Hon! General Knox 





HISTORICAL CORRESPONDENCE 
[Contributed by Hon. E. C. Dawes, Cincinnati, Ohio] 


[In 1841 the Marietta Historical Association was formed. It held few meetings and made 
no publications, but it collected a large amount of valuable material, most of which fell into the 
hands of Dr. S, P. Hildreth, and is preserved with his other papers in the library of Marietta 
college. The following letter is among them.—E. C. D.] 


Fletcher, Miami County, Ohio, August 17th, 1842. 
To Ephraim Cutler, Esqr., President of Marietta Historical Society. 
Sir. 
I received your circular a few weeks ago. I should have answered it sooner, 
but my health has been such I did not think I could undertake the task. 
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I am well pleased that you have formed your Association. I shall be glad if I 
can give you any information that you are not already in possession of. I will state 
the time and circumstances of my coming into this country, as well as I can 
remember, and if you find anything that deserves notice in your historical associa- 
tion you will select what part you please. 

In the spring of 1785 congress ordered seven hundred men to be enlisted for 
three years, for the protection of the western country, from the states of Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. I enlisted the first of June. In 
the course of the summer and fall there were seven companies of men on the Ohio. 
Two companies erected a fort just above the falls of Ohio on the western bank, 
two companies erected a fort ‘at the mouth of the Muskingum, and three other 
companies wintered at Fort McIntosh just below Big Beaver. There was not any 
settlement on the western bank of the Ohio from Pittsburg to Mississippi; only a 
few hunters just below the falls on what is called Clark’s grant, and a few squat- 
ters in the neighborhood where Steubenville is now. 

They were ordered to move immediately off the public land: they did not, and 
still refused to quit ; they were determined to hold the lands by what is called 
tomahawk improvements, as many had in Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

In the spring of 1786 about one hundred men were sent to burn them out. 
Their thirty hunters with their rifles paraded on the bank of the river, with every 
appearance of an intention to defend themselves ; our troops landed and marched 
up to them and told them if they wanted to save anything that was in their cabins 
they might have so many minutes to do it in. They moved what little plunder 
they had out of them, and the cabins were filled with rails and other combusti- 
bles, then set fire to and burned. There were some few that were not discovered 
at this time, that lay a little back from the river, which attempted to raise some 
corn that year, but it was all destroyed and their cabins burned. 

On the east side of the river (Ohio) there was nobody living upon its banks 
from Pittsburg to Wheeling. At Wheeling there was a small stockade fort with a 
few families. The next place was at the mouth of the Big Kanawha, where was 
a small stockade fort containing a few families. The next place was Limestone, 
which contained a few families in a small fort. The next place was Louisville, 
opposite to the falls of Ohio; I think there were about thirty families lived there. 
This year 1786 we were employed in enlarging our fort. There some few Indians 
came in and appeared to be friendly at that time ; they would frequently cross the 
river in bark canoes and visit the settlements back of Wheeling and the Monon- 
gahela, and commit murder and steal horses. 

This spring and summer there were a great many boats descended the river, 
to land at Limestone or Louisville, principally from Maryland and Virginia, 
loaded with white and black people, wagons, horses, and all kinds of farming tools. 
There was a barge, and an officer and boat’s crew to board every boat by night 


or day (that did not land), to take the number both of white and black people; 
Vor. XXIV.—No, 3.—15 
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likewise, the number of boats, wagons, horses, cattle, etc. This spring (1786) Mr. 
Williams and a few hundred came down the river and formed a settlement oppo- 
site to Fort Harmar, and Mr. Kerr settled the island above Marietta. About the 
1st of April, 1787, Cyril Handa was that day twenty-one years old, he obtained leave 
to go up to Kerr’s island to buy some butter and eggs ; he had got but a few rods 
above the point by a bunch of willows, when three or four Indians who lay in 
ambush seized the canoe and took him. The sentinel that stood before the garri- 
son gate saw it, but the Indians could not be overtaken, and we never heard 
from him again. 

About the first of June we all left Fort Harmar, except a few to keep garri- 
son, and descended the river to the foot of the falls, now called Shippings-Port, 
and there stayed until about the first of July, waiting for boats and stores from 
Pittsburg, and for horses and beef cattle from the cane-brakes in Kentucky. 
We then took the beef and horses on board the boat, with other munitions of war, 
and descended the river about two hundred miles and landed at a creek called 
Pigeon, and there took out our horses and cattle; and those boats that had con- 
tained the horses and cattle we sent adrift. We had about twelve or fifteen 
keel-boats and a number of flat-boats, loaded with provisions and munitions of 
war; which proceeded to the mouth of the Wabash, with men to work and guard 
them. We left the river about 6th of July and took a straight course to Post 
Vincent (Vincennes). There was not the least trace ; we had a pilot come and a 
number of spies. The weeds and grass were high ; the cattle and horses being all 
inclosed by our front, and rear, and flank guards. Our spies came in several 
times and informed us that they had discovered traces of Indians that appeared in 
larger numbers than all our force. We expected to be attacked every day. When 
we came to White river it was so high that we had to carry our cartridge-boxes on 
the top of our heads; some short men were carried over on the pack-horses. We 
arrived at Vincennes about the 7th day from the river, all well. 

General Harmar held a treaty here with about five or six nations of Indians. 
We found Vincennes contained about two hundred buildings that people lived in ; 
there were but few that were better than a poor stable. Those of a few French 
families were tolerably decent. There were six families from the old states, who, 
I believe, went there on the same principles that most go now to Texas—to save 
their necks from the halter. We stayed here until about the 5th of October; the 
keel-boats were sent down the Wabash to the Ohio to meet us at the falls ; General 
Harmar left two companies of men at the garrison, and marched the rest down to 
the falls, where we arrived safely. The boats arrived about the 20th. We started 
within a few days after for Fort Harmar, leaving two companies to keep the gar- 
rison, As we were ascending the river, not far from the mouth of the Big Sandy, 
going around a point, we discovered a large gang of buffalo that had just left the 
Kentucky shore for the western bank. The commanding officer ordered four or 
five of the smallest boats to cross the river, to cut off their landing. We rowed 
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out into the river and attacked them. I believe we wounded the most of them; 
we got two or three which was excellent beef. We arrived at Fort Harmar about 
the 15th of November ; it was with much difficulty that we got up on account of 
ice ; the last two days were remarkably cold for the season. ‘The river was not 
boatable any more until March, and we were badly supplied with provisions ; con- 
tractors’ boats could not descend the river. We got our meat from the hunters ; 
we had some bread-stuff packed on the ice from Wheeling. For several weeks 
we had corn and potatoes instead of bread. 

Nothing happened worthy of notice until the 7th of April, when the Ohio com- 
pany landed at that place. 

I presume there are some gentlemen that are living there, who know what 
events took place after the landing of the company. 

I remain, gentlemen, with much respect, 

Your humble servant, 
Levi Munsell. 


Note by Dr. S. P. Hildreth : “ Mr. Munsell was stationed at Fort Harmar in 
the same company as Jos. Buell. After the arrival of the Ohio company, he with 
Jos. Buell settled in Marietta and opened a tavern at the point on the corner of 
rst and Green street. He married a daughter of Colonel [Alex] Oliver and kept a 
tavern and boarding-house till 1808 or 9, when he moved to the western part of the 
state of Ohio. His sons Hartshorn and Philander (?) became men of distinction, 
one a physician and one a Methodist preacher. On my arrival in October, 1806, 
I boarded at this house a few days. He was a lively, cheerful man, but stammered 
in his speech.—S. P. H.” 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM MARY AND MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 


[From the Collection of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet] 
MARY WASHINGTON TO JOSEPH BALL, ESQ. 


July the 2. 1760 

Dear Brother 

this coms by Cap* Nickelson you Seem to blam me for not writing to you butt 
I doe a shour you it is Note for wante of a very great Regard for you & the family, 
butt as I dont Ship tobacco the Captains Never calls one me Soe that I Never 
Know when tha Come or when tha goe I believe you have got a very good over- 
seer at this quarter now Capt Newton has taken a Large peace of ground from 
you which I dear say if you had been hear your Self it had not been Don M'‘ 
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Danial & his wife & family is well, Cozen Hannah has been married & Lost her 
husband she has one Child a boy pray give my Love to Sister Ball & M' Down- 
man & his Lady & am Dear Brother 

Your Loving Sister 


Mary Washington 
To 
M' Joseph Ball Esquir 
at Stratford by Bow Nigh 
London. England 


MARTHA WASHINGTON TO MISS DANDRIDGE 


Mount Vernon Febuary 12" 1801 

My dear Patty 

I send this letter for you to your Brother Julian by M' David Randolph as a 
safe convenience I wished it to get to your hands soon—in it I send three 
Hundred dollars, one hundred dollars to your sister Polly one hundred dollars to 
Fanny and one hundred dollars for your self—in six fifty dollars bills—it is the 
interst of M' Q Lewis Bond that I gave to you and them 

I thank you my dear Patty for your affectionate letter. I have been and am at 
this time very much indisposed. Nelly has been very unwell and Washington ill, 
thank god he is getting better. Fanny went to the city with M™ Low soon after 
christmas and has not returned yet—It will always give me pleasure to see you or 
either of your sister hear I have often Jamented the great distance I am from you. 

My love and good wishes to your mother sister & Bro and believe me your 
ever affectionate M. Washington 

To Miss. M. W. Dandrige 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM ROBERT MORRIS ’ 
[Contributed by Ferguson Haines] 


ROBERT MORRIS TO JAMES LOVELL, ESQR. , 


Philad* sth of March 1791 
Dear Sir. 
You must not blame me for so late an acknowledgement of the receipt of your 
favour of the 22° of Jany which was delivered by Gen! Lincoln with whom I had 
some conversation upon the subject of your complaints. He told me that you 
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had written more particularly to Mr Gerry who would confer with me on the sub- 
ject, accordingly I expected to hear from Mr Gerry, it is true He & I did not 
meet so often as I wished, but when we did, He said nothing to me. I must own 
that his attention as well as mine, was very constantly during this last Session of 
Congress, called into action by the current business: for this was the case with 
every member that took an active part in the doings of the day. 

You must therefore exert your patience for some months longer and if against 
the next Session of Congress you will point out to Mr Gerry or any of your 
Representatives or Senators, or to myself, the Points that you feel greivous, I will 
most cheerfully give my assistance to procure relief provided it can be done with 
that consistancy that you yourself would in every case wish me to preserve. And 
you may always rely upon Commanding my Services when you can find use for 
them upon those terms, on no other would you wish them I Know. 

Our Friend Governeur was in Paris last Christmas, but I suppose He is now in 
England and will probably think of returning this year to his native Country 
where he might be most usefully employed for I know no man more capable or 
more strongly attached to its interests. My Family are all alive and well. My 
sons are become men (some of them) and my Eldest Daughter just entering into 
the Society of the Polite Circles of the times, so that you will conclude that I am 
verging towards the Grave. However I find myself in Health & Vigour with 
Spirits almost as playfull as when I was a boy. This in answer to your kind 
queries. I hope your Family are in equal possession of the Enjoyments of Life, 
and with the best wishes for your happiness, 

I remain 
Your most 
obedient Servant 


Robt Morris. 
James Lovell. Esq. 


Boston, 
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ROGER GRISWOLD IN THE LOUISIANA 
DEBATE, 1803—After the subject had 
been treated (in congress) by speakers 
of less weight, Roger Griswold of Con- 
necticut took the floor. So long as his 
party had been in office, the vigor of 
the Constitution had found no warmer 
friend than he; but believing New Eng- 
land to have fallen at the mercy of 
Virginia, he was earnest to save her 
from the complete extinction which he 
thought near at hand. Griswold could 
not deny that the Constitution gave the 
power to acquire territory ; his federal- 
ist principles were too fresh to dispute 
such_an inherent right ; and Gouverneur 
Morris;-as extreme a federalist as him- 
self, whose words had been used in the 
Constitution, averred that he knew in 
1788 as well as he knew in 1783, that all 
North America must at length be an- 
nexed, and that it would have been 
Utopian to restrain the movement. 
This was the old federalist doctrine, 
resting on “inherent rights,” on nation- 
ality and broad construction—the fed- 
eralism of President Washington, which 
the Republican party from the begin- 
ning denounced as monarchical. Gris- 
wold would not turn his back on it; he 
still took a liberal view of the power, 
and even stretched it beyond reasonable 
shape to accord with Morris’s idea. “A 
new territory and new subjects,” said 
he, ‘‘may undoubtedly be obtained by 
conquest and by purchase; but neither 
the conquest nor the purchase can in- 
corporate them into the Union. They 
must remain in the condition of colo- 
nies, and be governed accordingly.” 





This claim gave the central government 
despotic power over its new purchase ; 
but it declared that a treaty which 
pledged the nation to admit the people 
of Louisiana into the Union must be 
invalid, because it assumed that “the 
President and senate may admit at will 
any foreign nation into this copartner- 
ship without the consent of the states,” 
a power directly repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of the compact. In substance, 
Griswold maintained that either under 
the war power or under the treaty- 
making power the government could 
acquire territory, and as a matter of 
course could hold and govern that terri- 
tory as it pleased—despotically if neces- 
sary, or for selfish objects ; but that the 
President and senate could not admit a 
foreign people into the Union as a state. 
—Henry Adams's History of United 
States. 





ALEXANDER T. STEWART—A well- 
known writer has left the following pen- 
picture of the great merchant a few 
years before his death “I walked 
down Broadway not long ago, and 
coming to the corner where Stewart’s 
white quadrangle of iron rises, I saw the 
merchant himself standing in the middle 
of the street, directing some stone- 
pavers. Here was a man whose income 
is said to have exceeded that of the 
Marquis of Westminster or the Duke of 
Bedford. Every day he accumulated 
the yearly salary of the secretaryship of 
the treasury he was obliged to decline. 
This retail store alone is said to involve 
him in a daily expenditure of $10,000. 
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Since the beginning of commerce there 
was probably never so great a merchant, 
neither in Tyre nor Alexandria, Venice 
nor London. And there he stood, a 
facile-faced, bargaining-eyed man, of 
light complexion, up to or above the 
good average height of slender men, 
concerned with the laying of a block of 
stone, and speaking about it to laborers 
and passers-by. While he stood there in 
plain business clothes, with a silk hat on 
his head, I saw a clothing-store man of 
lower Broadway pass by, who returned 
an income of above $300,000. Only 
$300,000! The poor fellow looked at 
Stewart with such shrinking yet worship- 
ing envy that I felt for him out of the 
depths of my soul. The possessor of 
certain nickels, I ran my hand into my 
pocket and held them seeurely, for fear 
this desperately poor man with only 
$300,000 a year would rush upon me 
and rob me. From this I was again 
recalled to the study of Mr. Stewart and 
his $3,000,000, as much as the whole 
United States could save out of its vast 
revenue every month. I stepped into 
his store, and all its vast lower surface 
moved and glistened with color and 
invitation. I passed to the open area at 
the middle of the store, where looking 
up through six floors of costly goods, 
through ships, villas, villages of up- 
holstery, through armies of shirt muslin 
and miles of silk stockings, and every 
floor moving, rustling, chattering, bar- 
gaining, I began to realize, like General 
Grant, that the mind which could direct 
all this, like the instinct which propelled 
the million-legged spider, might be able 
to get to the heart of the govern- 
ment finances, and distribute us back 
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to specie payment. Down the store 
directly the owner walked, as plain as the 
plainest customer who wanted a yard of 
mosquito netting; and I saw him stop 
to speak with an Irish woman who was 
underrating the cost of a yard of ribbon.” 





SAYINGS OF MR. BEECHER—When a 
physician has a little practice, he goes 
on foot ; when he has a little more, he 
buys two horses; but when he has a 
large practice, he must have three 
horses ; and when he has an excessively 
large practice, he gets four, five, six, or 
eight horses. And the larger the num- 
ber of horses that he has in his stable, 
the less he is obliged to ride each one. 
And so it is with ideas. If aman has 
but very few ideas, he rides one; if he 
has more, he rides two. And the larger 
his stable is, the more ideas he has. And 
the consequence is, he rides each one 
only a proportional part of the time. 


It used to be a matter of pride in 
school for us boys to take punishment 
bravely. When I had thrown paper 
balls, and missed the master (to my 
great regret), and I was called up, and 
holding out my hand I took the 
strokes of the rattan, twenty, twenty- 
five, thirty of them, and took them with- 
out flinching, like an Indian, did I not 
know that all the boys behind me were 
watching, and saying, “ Bravo! there’s a 
hero for you”? And did I not go back 
to my seat triumphing in my iniquity ? 


I have been taught a good deal that 
meditation is a Christian excellence— 
and so it is; but meditation is largely a 
running of the mind-mill, and certainly 
it does not do any good to run the mill 
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when there is no grist in it. And yet 
thousands “ meditate” when they have 
nothing to meditate on. Indeed, the 
great majority of men are unable to 
supply themselves with food for con- 
tinuous reflection. 





QUERIES—REPLIES . 


The Bible is like a telescope. If a 
man looks through his telescope, then he 
sees worlds beyond; but if he looks 
at his telescope, then he does not see 
anything but that. 

Beecher as a Humorist. 


QUERIES 


TENT ON THE BEACH—Who were the 
“three friends ” mentioned by Whittier 
in his poem, Zent on the Beach, written 
about 1867? An answer will very 
greatly oblige L. B. MonTFORD 

St. Louis, Mo. 





THE BATTLE OF NATIONS—Will some 
of the readers of the magazine kindly 
inform me what battle was called the 
“ Battle of Nations’”’ ? 

Henry MorToNn 

WEymMouTH, Mass. 





NEWDIGATE AND LOUDON DESCEND- 
ANTS—Mr. Nathaniel and Sarah (Lynde) 
Newdigate of Newport, R. I., had a 
daughter Isabella who married Thomas 
Mumford of Rhode Island, also sons 


Lewis and John. Did any son of theirs 
grow to manhood? If so, did he leave 
children? Did Mrs. Isabella (Newdi- 
gate) Mumford leave children? If so, 


are any of her descendants now living ? 


Samuel Loudon married Lydia, 
daughter of Judge John Griswold of 
Lyme, sister of Governor Matthew Gris- 
wold. In aletter from New York in 1775 
to Samuel Backus, Esq., who married 
another sister, quoted in Zhe Backus 
Family by Rev. W. W. Backus, Mr. 
Loudon speaks of “ Mrs. Loudon and 
the children.”” What became of the 
Loudon children? Are any of their de- 
scendants still living ? Address in reply, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Salisbury, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


REPLIES 


DISASTERS ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 
[xxiv. 150]—Relative to the inquiry of 
W. R. Bliss about the Confederacy, I 
would state that she was a thirty-two 
gun frigate, and was launched in 1778 
at Norwich, Connecticut, the command 
given to Captain Seth Harding. In 
1779, congress having ordered the Con- 
federacy to carry Mr. Gerard the 
French minister home, it was agreed 
that Mr. Jay, our minister to Spain, 


should proceed on his mission in the 
same vessel. Accordingly, having re- 
ceived his instructions October 16, 1779, 
he left the shores of the Delaware four 
days afterward. As it was late in the 
season, no time was lost, and Mr. Bliss 
can safely place the date of his Boudinot 
letter about October 1, 1779. 

It may not prove uninteresting to 
state that the Confederacy was a most 
unlucky vessel. When she had reached 
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the neighborhood of Bermuda she was 
suddenly dismasted, losing her fore, 
main, and mizzen masts and her bow- 
sprit. After several anxious weeks she 
got into Martinique, from whence Mr. 
Jay took passage in the French frigate 
Aurore for Cadiz. The Confederacy 
was finally captured off the Capes of 
Virginia in June, 1781, by a British 
seventy-four, having on board a large 
quantity of clothing and other sup- 
plies. 

I should have stated that the voyage 
she made carrying Mr. Jay was her 
first cruise. 

Davip FITZGERALD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD [xxiii. 
345, 418, 507; xxiv. 152]—Further 
additions to my former lists. 

Asta.-—Siberia. University of Tomsk. 
It is a remarkable fact that Tomsk, the 
location of one of the greatest Nihilist 
prisons, is also the seat of the only uni- 
versity in Siberia. 

Turkey. There are no native col- 
leges. ‘There are three American mis- 
sionary colleges: Aintab college at 
Aintab, Euphrates college at Harpoat, 
and Anatolia college at Marsavan; the 
last named had 5 professors and 135 
students in 1886-7. 

The native schools teach little besides 
reading and writing, and the memorizing 
of large portions of the Koran; much 
attention is paid to the last. There is 
a growing aspiration among the people 
for the advantages and dignity of west- 
ern civilization—a desire, especially 
among the Armenians, for liberal edu- 
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cation and a struggle for institutions 
affording it. 

The aid indispensably necessary to 
education has been given by Americans. 

India. Bethune college for girls was 
added to Calcutta university in 1886-7. 

AUSTRALASIA.—New South Wales. 
Sydney university has affiliated with 
it the Anglican college of St. Paul, the 
Roman Catholic college of St. John, and 
the Presbyterian college of St. Andrew. 

By a royal charter graduates are 
entitled ‘To the same rank, title, and 
precedence as graduates of universities 
within the United Kingdom.” 

NortH AMERICA.—West Indies : 
Cuba. University of Havana is very 
liberal with its degrees, or rather they 
do not amount to as much as the cor- 
responding degrees in other countries ; 
the degree of doctor of laws (LL.D.) 
being often conferred where we would 
confer only the degree of bachelor of 
arts (A.B.). 

SoutH AMERICA.—Argentine Re- 
public. University of Cordoba is, ex- 
cepting that of San Marcos at Lima, the 
most ancient seat of learning in either 
North or South America. 

Its origin dates back to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the Society 
of Jesus having established it as “ Col- 
legio Maximo ” in 1610. 

In 1622 it was raised to the rank of 
university by both royal and pontifical 
sanction. 

The first degree conferred was that of 
bachelor of arts in 1623. 1884: 26 
professors, 167 students. 

University of Buenos Ayres is of more 
recent origin. It is claimed to have 
been founded about the beginning of the 
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seventeenth century under the name of 
San Carlos college of the Society of 
Jesus. 

In 1776 the name was changed to that 
of the college of the Southern Union. 

The king of Spain issued a royal 
decree in the same year for the establish- 
ment of a university, but it was not 
carried out till 1821, when the college 
was absorbed by the new university. 
1884: 40 professors, 737 students. 

National Colleges: Buenos Ayres, 
Catamarca, Concepcion, Corrientes, 
Cordoba, Jujuy, Mendoza, Rosario, 
Rioja, San Luis, San Juan, Santiago, 
Salta, Tucuman. 282 professors, 106 
assistant professors, 1,436 students. 

National Military college at Buenos 
Ayres. 22 professors, 121 students. 

National Naval college at Buenos 
Ayres. 16 professors. 

National School of Mines at San Juan. 
3 professors. 

National Agricultural college at Men- 
doza. Several professors. 

Colombia. National University, Mili- 
tary College, College of Architecture, 
Painting, and Music, at Bogota. Naval 
College at Carthagena. School of Mines 
at Antioquia. 

Paraguay. National College. 
15 professors, 150 students. 

AFrica.—Algeria. 4 colleges and 1 
lyceum: Algiers, Bona, Constantine, 
Phillipeville, and Oran. The Moham- 
medans have several French Arabic col- 


1890. 


leges. 
Egypt. University of Cairo, called 
El- Ashor (the blossom) from the 


mosque with which it is connected, at- 
tracts students from Arabia, India, Tur- 
key, Asia Minor, Sunda Islands, and 


.Abassieh at Cairo for the army. 
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different parts of Africa. 1872: 40 
professors, 9,668 students. Mehemet 
Ali established a college at Paris for 
Egyptians at the commencement of the 
present century, but only a few of the 
young men educated there by the gov- 
ernment afterward devoted themselves 
to education. 

Polytechnic school, whose graduates 
attend either the school of adminis- 
tration for entrance into the service of 
the state, or the military college of the 
1871: 
the first had 80 students, the second 75, 
the last 750. 

Law school. Mohammedan and 
Roman law, and that of the Christian 
nations in general, is taught. 

Philological and arithmetical college. 
School of arts and industry founded by 
Mehemet Ali, in Balak, and improved 
by Ismail Pasha. 1871: 100 students. 
Medical college, 75 students. Naval 
college at Alexandria, 85 students. 

Morocco. The fame of its ancient 
universities during the middle ages at- 
tracted Arabs from all over Africa, The 
university of Dar-el-ibu is the only one 
remaining, and it continues to confer 
academic degrees. The Mufti, its head, 
is one of the most important persons 
in the empire. Young men preparing 
for law, religion, or letters are taught 
grammar, Arabic poetry, and Mohamme- 
dan law and religion. 

Asia.—Arabia. There are colleges 
in some of the cities and larger towns. 
The Arabian schools of the caliphate, 
and later those founded by the Moors in 
Spain, attained world-wide fame and 
eclipsed all other literary institutions. 
Students attended from all parts of 

















Europe to learn Greek and Arabic litera- 
ture and the philosophy of Aristotle. 
These students brought Arabic numbers 
with them from the Arabian schools. 

They began to decline in the tenth 
century, and the fall of the caliphate of 
Bagdad in 1258 saw the Arabian schools 
in Spain extinguished. 

China, University of Peking founded 
by Prince Kung in 1868 ; instruction on 
the European plan; a great observatory 
is connected with it. 

The mandarins had procured a law 
that none but themselves should study 
astronomy, except under heavy penal- 
ties. 

The prince complained to the people 
about this unjust law, and thus justified 
to the jealous Chinamen his introduction 
of foreign instructors and inventions. 


Polytechnic school at Fu-tschieu, 
founded 1867. 

Mechanical school at Shanghai, 
founded 1866. 


Corea. Royal college, founded 1886, 
has American professors, and western 
sciences and literature are taught. 

India. 1888. 5 universities, 13,189 
students, of whom 17 were girls. No 
attention heretofore has been given to 
the education of women. 

Japan. Imperial university, Xaise- 
gakko, at Tokio. 1879 : 39 professors, of 
whom 18 were foreign and 21 native ; 284 
students, The lectures in polytechnics 
and mining are delivered in English. 
In 1875 11 students were sent to foreign 
countries, and 10 in 1876, distributed as 
follows: 2, Boston university law 
school; 1, Harvard law school; 3, Co- 
lumbia school of mines; 3, Rensselaer 
polytechnic institute; 3, Middle Tem- 
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ple ; 1, Owen’s college; 2, London uni- 
versity college ; 2, Glasgow university ; 
3, Central school of arts and manufact- 
ures at Paris; 1, school of mines at Frei- 
burg, Saxony. 

Some of them attain high rank in 


scholarship. Many of the young men 
sent abroad have taken high positions in 
the government service and as profes- 
sors. 

Foo college at Hirosaki is more than 
one hundred years old. 

Military college at Tokio on the plan 
of West Point academy. 

Naval training school on board the 
ship Zsukuba Kan. 

There are also law, engineering, medi- 


cal, and agricultural colleges, well 
equipped with foreign instructors and 
apparatus. 


NortH AmeErica.—Central America : 
Costa Rica. University of San José, 
6 professors, too students. 

Guatemala. Trinidad college and 
Trident college in New Guatemala, and 
one college in Old Guatemala. Trident 
college is the most famous in Central 
America, and attracts students from all 
over Central America. 

Honduras. 2 universities 
only. 

Nicaragua. 2 universities, 1 in Leon 
and 1 in Granada, in name only. There 
have been so many civil wars, and fili- 
bustering expeditions from outside, that 
education is greatly neglected. 

Salvador. University of Salvador, 
reorganized in 1886, is the second in 
importance in Central America. 1888: 
180 students. 

Mexico. University of Mexico only 
confers degrees, studies being pursued 


in name 
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in the colleges. 
state colleges, 9,337 students. 
SouTH AMERICA.—Argentine Repub- 


1874: 54 national and 


lic. University of Cordova, established 
1605 by Jesuits, after their expulsion in 
1767, came under the control of the Fran- 
ciscans and declined. Not until after 
the constitution of 1860 did educational 
interests grow. There was such indiffer- 
ence among the people that the govern- 
ment was compelled not only to furnish 
instruction, books, and all other necessa- 
ries free, but also 40 fay the pupils for the 
trouble of attending school and studying 
—the only case ever known to the his- 
tory of any age or nation. 

Scholarships called cecas were estab- 
lished,\ giving students a monthly allow- 
ance of from ten to fifteen dollars in 
gold. The people of the cities and 
large towns desire an education, but 
the Gauchos of the plains do not care 


for any. 1872: 162 professors, 3,697 
students. 
Bolivia. University of Chuquisca, 


founded by Jesuits, and named after St. 
Francis Xavier. Universities of La Paz 
and Cochambamba are almost exclu- 
sively for the education of lawyers. 
Medical college at La Paz, colleges of 
science and arts at La Paz and Co- 
chambamba. College de Jeunin at Chu- 
quisca. 1887: 24 colleges, of which 8 
are for sciences, with 1,070 students, 
and 16 for arts. 

Brazil. College of Pedro II. at Rio 
Janeiro, established 1854. 1887: 351 
students. Law schools at Sao Paulo 


and Recife (Pernambuco), 542 students. 
Medical colleges at Bahia and Rio Ja- 
neiro, 868 students. 


Military and naval 
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colleges and polytechnic school at Rio 
Janeiro. 

Chili. University of Chili has a fac- 
ulty composed of some of the best 
scholars of Germany and France. Mili- 
tary and agricultural colleges and na- 
tional colleges of arts and industry at 
Santiago. 

Ecuador. 1873 : 6 colleges, 59 profes- 
sors, 757 students. 1 ladies’ college, 4 
professors, 153 students. University of 
Quito comprises four colleges : college 
of St. Gregory, founded by Jesuits 1586, 
and invested with the privileges of Sala- 
manca 1621; college of St. Thomas of 
Acquino, which is Dominican ; collegio 
Mayor ;-and college of San Fernando. 
Polytechnic school: 13 professors, 59 


students. Military college, 5 professors, 
23 students. 
Paraguay. College at Asuncion, 


founded, in 1783. The wars between 
1860 and 1870 caused the suspension of 
educational affairs. A number of young 
men have been sent in recent years to 
France to be educated as professors. 

Peru. University of San Marcos at 
Lima is the oldest on the American 
continent, having been founded in 1551, 
and its faculties fully organized twenty 
years later. In 1650 it had more than 
20 professors of the Spanish and Quichua 
languages, law, medicine, philosophy, 
and theology. The five universities only 
confer degrees, the studies being pursued 
in the colleges. 1887: 30 colleges, of 
which 3 were for girls ; 38 private col- 
leges, of which 14 are for girls. Military 
and naval colleges at Lima. 

Murray EDWARD POOLE 
ITHACA, NEW YorK, 














HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS 


One of the interesting original letters to be found in the Charles Aldrich collection 
of the Iowa state library is from Lord Macaulay to his sister, Lady Hannah Trevelyan, on 
the eve of the publication of his great work the Aistory of England. It will be observed 
that he had quite serious misgivings as to the ultimate success of his undertaking. ‘ Baba,” 
to whom the distinguished historian refers in his letter, was subsequently the widely known 
Lady Holland of Holland House. It was Lady Holland herself who presented the precious 
letter to Mr. Aldrich, with two pages of the original manuscript of Macaulay’s History of 
England. 


The letter of Lord Macaulay reads as follows: ‘Oct. 24, 1848.—Dearest Hannah: I 
inclose a letter which I have just received from Charles, and a copy of one [of] his first 
performances as a journalist. I think his sentiments highly creditable tohim. Bring the 
paper back with you that Trevelyan may see it. Our uncle John has just been here. 
Poor man, he looks a mere ruin. He came up to consult Brodie. I fear that he has very 
little life in him, and that his remaining days will be days of suffering. I was quite 
shocked to see him. y 

I do not know whether you have heard how pleasant a day Baba passed with me. We 
had a long, long walk, a great deal of pleasant chat, a very nice dinner, and a quiet happy 
evening. She is really the very best girl in the world. 

That was my only holiday last week, and indeed the only fine day that we had last 
week. I work, with scarcely an intermission, from seven in the morning to seven in the 
afternoon, and shall probably continue to do so during the next ten days. Then my labours 
will become lighter, and, in about three weeks, will completely cease. There will still be 
a fortnight before the publication. Ihavearmed myself with all my philosophy for the event 
of a failure, though Jeffrey, Ellis, Marion, Longman and Mrs. Longman seem to think that 
there is no chance of such a catastrophe. I might add Macleod, who has read the third 
chapter, and, though he makes some objection, professes to be, on the whole, better 
pleased than with any other history that he has read. The state of my own mind is this : 
when I compare my book with what I imagine that history ought to be, I feel dejected 
and ashamed; but when I compare it with some histories which have a high repute, I 
feel re-assured. But Alice will say that this is boasting. Love to her and to Mrs. Charles, 
and to Charles’s bairns. Ever yours, 

T. B. MACAULAY.” 





The Aldrich collection contains portraits and examples of the penmanship of Lady Hol- 
land and her distinguished brother the Right Honorable George Otto Trevelyan. Thereare 
also two fine engravings of his lordship. The library of the British museum also possesses 
similar—but no better—specimens of Macaulay's writing. Money would not buy them, 
but Lady Holland wrote that she could not better discharge her trust as the custodian of 
these manuscripts than by responding to such a request as that of the Iowa collector. 
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LITERARY PAPERS OF WILLIAM AUS- 
TIN. With a biographical sketch by his son, 
JAMES WALKER AUSTIN. 8vo, pp. 394. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1890. 


The author of the papers included in this vol- 
ume was born in Massachusetts in 1778, and 
died in 1841. He was graduated from Harvard 
college in 1798, a class which numbered among 
its members such men as William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Joseph Story, Richard Sullivan, and 
Stephen Longfellow. He was the following 
year appointed chaplain in the navy, and sailed 
in the frigate Constitution, He afterward went 
to England, and gives an account of a visit to 
George III. ‘‘ I walked,” he says, ‘‘ with White, 
Allston, Dana, and Walter to Windsor to see 
the royal family parade on the terrace. We all 
had canes, as was the fashion of the time, and to 
our surprise, upon entering the grounds, these 
were taken away by the usher. I said, ‘I hope 
do not think we came to cane his Majesty.’ 

had seen the king before and knew his person. 
The others spoke almost in one breath: ‘ Aus- 
tin, which is the king?’ I said, ‘Do you see 
that man there?’ pointing to the king. ‘Yes.’ 
‘ Well, that is the rascal who burned my father’s 
barn.’’”* The Austin family lived in Charles- 
town at the time of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and both house and barn were burned in the 
conflagration. 

Mr. Austin studied law and was a successful 

ractitioner. But he is best known through his 
een work. ‘The tale which will, perhaps, 
keep him in lasting memory,” says T. W. Hig- 
ginson, ‘‘is ‘ Peter Rugg, the Missing Man.’ It 
was first printed in Buckingham’s Mew England 
Galaxy for cy res 10, 1824, and that editor 
says of it: ‘ This article was reprinted in other 
papers and books, and read more than a news- 

aper communication that has fallen within my 
Lanwtedae.” It is the narrative in the sober- 
est language of a series of glimpses of a man 
who spends his life in driving a horse and chaise 
in the direction of Boston, but never getting 
there. He is accompanied by a child; and it 
subsequently turns out that he really left Boston 
about the time of the Boston massacre (1770) 
and has been traveling ever since.’’ This story 
is included in the volume and will be read with 
varying interest. Among the other papers 
which have been here preserved are : ‘‘ The Suf- 
ferings of a Country Schoolmaster,” ‘‘ The Man 
with the Cloaks : a Vermont Legend,” and ‘‘ The 
Late Joseph Natterson.” Austin’s racy ‘* Let- 
ters from London,” in 1803-1804, occupy some 
two hundred pages of the volume, and are very 
pleasant reading. They are filled with comments 
on public affairs and characters, as, for exam- 





ple: ‘ Pitt you are willing to hear until he is ex- 
hausted. But Fox lays down an interesting posi- 
tion, fixes your earnest regard, and attaches you 
wholly to himself; then by the rapidity of his 
utterances hurries you on, not to immediate con- 
viction, for he is sure the minds of all are press- 
ing forward. Pitt’s eloquence is the eloquence 
of the head, and not the eloquence of the heart. 
He is as cold as the polar regions, and as dry as 
the deserts of Arabia. He is afraid to tempt his 
feelings lest his heart should betray his head. 
He stands self-supported, and seems to plant 
himself in a narrow defile, prepared to oppose 
all who come in his way. Although he sees his 
adversaries from afar—some, Jike Fox, approach- 
ing directly, others scouring along the declivi- 
ties, and a few subaltern partisans who retreat 
the moment their heads are discovered above the 
hills—he maintains his ground, notwithstand- 
ing his accustomed armor renders him incapable 
of varying his weapons, while his mechanical 
movements forbid him to pursue the enemy. 
Though Fox is slovenly in appearance, unwieldy 
in person, and ungracious in manners, though 
his voice is disagreeably shrill, his words fre- 
quently indistinct, and his action generally em- 
barrassed, yet he has scarcely begun before you 
are solicitous to approach nearer to the man. 
So much pure principle, natural sagacity, strong 
argument, noble feeling, adorned with the choi- 
cest festoons of ancient and modern literature, 
and all these issuing from a source hitherto 
inexhaustible, never before so distinguished a 
man.” 





THE CIVIL WAR ON THE BORDER. 
By WILEY Britron, War Department, 1861- 
62. 8vo, pp. 465. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 41890, 

In the admirably written volume before us 
we have furnished an account of the most 
important military operations and events in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, and the Indian 
Territory during the memorable years 1861 and 
1862. The author served with the Union army 
in that section during the entire war, and hav- 
ing participated in the operations and witnessed 
most of the events described he has been able 
to write of the stirring scenes in a realistic 
fashion. To secure as much accuracy as pos- 
sible, he has compared his data with the official 
reports published by the government. Events 
iliowad each other with startling rapidity in 
that part of the country. The protracted 
struggle over the territorial extension of slav- 
ery, which had up to the actual outbreak of 
civil war been chiefly a war of words, was 
turned into a physical conflict, and nowhere 



























were the perils and trials and sufferings of the 
people more severe than in the border region, 
of which the volume before us treats. After 
the battle of Carthage, which created intense 
excitement throughout western Missouri, the 
situation was indescribably terrible. Mr. Brit- 
ton gives a glimpse of it in the following graphic 
paragraph: ‘‘Now that the rebel forces oc- 
cupied southwest Missouri, the Union men 
deemed it safest to fly to the woods and hills 
for concealment. Instead of respecting the 
rights of property of all classes, as Colonel 
Sigel’s troops had done, the rebel troops took 
all the serviceable horses they could find belong- 
ing to Union citizens. In many cases the seces- 
sionists accompanied the rebel soldiers to point 
out their Union neighbors whose sp gem was 
to be taken. Here and there a wife or mother, 
in the absence of husband or sons, stood at the 
gate to plead with armed and hostile men to 
spare the property of which the family had be- 
come possessed after many years of toil. hard- 
ships, and sacrifices. There was introduced a 
phase of war of which few if any had ever 
dreamed. But now that its desolating effects 
were beginning to be felt, the property of 
Union citizens was seized and appropriated for 
the use of the rebel army, in spite of the tears 
of women and children. Men who a few days 
before were pursuing their peaceful occupations 
on the farm, at the carpenter’s bench, or in the 
blacksmith’s shop, fled from their fields and 
shops and concealed themselves as well as they 
could in the woods and hills, and were fed 
clandestinely by their families. The bloody 
threats of the secessionists and their acting as 
informers against Unionists produced a feeling 
of insecurity among Union men, so that in seek- 
ing their safety they left their scythes in half- 
cut swaths, their plows in mid-furrow, and 
their work in unfinished condition.” 

Fine portraits of General Nathaniel Lyon and 
General John M. Schofield grace the book, and 
there are numerous maps of battlefields which 
are exceedingly helpful to the reader who is 
not acquainted with the geography of the in- 
terior of our great country. Aside from the 
larger battles there was an almost incessant 
series of what is termed ‘‘affairs,” where a 
comparatively small number of men were en- 
gaged, but which were occasions for the exhibi- 
tion of the finest qualities of strength, tact, and 
daring. This work will be read with thrilling 
interest, and Mr. Britton is to be congratulated 
for having executed his difficult task with such 
satisfactory results. 





ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. By WALTER 
BESANT. 12mo, pp. 396. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1890. 

This extremely interesting novel abounds with 
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the picturesque, and its heroine is a novelty even 
in fiction. Armorel is a beautiful girl of fifteen 
who knows nothing of the world, living almost 
alone on one of the Scilly isles. She is suddenly 
awakened to a sense of her marvelous ignorance 
through the visit of an artist to the island, whom 
she with the aid of her man servant has rescued 
from a watery grave. A year or two afterward, 
she comes into possession of a large fortune 
which her ancestors have amassed by wrecking 
and other enterprises, and proceeds to go away 
for five years and educate herself. She then takes 
apartments in London, where she meets ‘‘ the 
cleverest man in England,” who has won a great 
reputation by advancing money to promising 
young artists, poets, story-writers, dramatists, 
etc., and using their productions ashisown. Alec 
Fielding is really the principal male character in 
the book, and although there may be many like 
him, we shall not be apt to find such an one 
shown up by a charming young girl of twenty- 
one, unmasked as it were, and then see him go 
on with his base performances in other directions, 
passably successful, and quite unmolested. Ar- 
morel is a delightful character, and wherever she 
appears the story isclever, bewitching, and warm 
with color. Mr. Besant has rarely produced a 
more entertaining novel. 





THE OHIO VALLEY IN COLONIAL 
DAYS. By BERTHOLD FERNOW. 8vo, square, 
pp: 299. Albany, New York: Joel Munsell’s 
Sons. 1890. 

Mr. Fernow has in this volume made an 
exhaustive study of the Ohio valley in colonial 
days, precisely what is expressed in the title to 
the volume. He has commenced with the dis- 
covery of the region, and the earliest geograph- 
ical knowledge recorded on European maps. 
He then traces the Indian tribes, and describes 
their intercourse with the pioneers in the wil- 
derness. He says it is proper ‘‘ that a citizen 
of New York should write of the Ohio valley, 
because by the treaties of 1701, 1726, and 
1768, made in New York territory and by New 
York influences, the former owners of the Ohio 
territory, the aboriginal rulers of the eastern 
half of this continent, placed the largest share 
of their country under the protection of New 
York, and because the latter state made a 
union of the colonies possible by ceding to 
New England claimants—claimants under royal 
paper titles—so much of the territory derived 
from the original owners.” The well-known 
facts, scattered through a library of books on 
this theme, have been collected and freshly 
arranged, and made more useful for reference 
through the addition of some hitherto unpub- 
lished and unknown material, Mr. Fernow says, 
‘* The first white man to erect a dwelling in Ohio 
was the Moravian missionary Christian Frederic 
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Post, known to be a sagacious and able man, 
who had great influence among the Indians : 
he was sent in 1751 and 1758 by the governor 
of Pennsylvania on a mission to the Delawares, 
Shawanoes, and Mingoes, living then on the Ohio 
and its northern tributaries, a territory which, 
after its acquisition by the treaty of Paris, was 
declared Crown land Y King George’s procla- 
mation of October 7, 1763. This proclamation 
forbade the king’s ‘loving subjects’ to make 
purchases of land from the Indians, or to form 
settlements ‘westward of the sources of the 
rivers which fall into the sea from the west and 
northwest.’” The reason given for this policy 
was the necessity of convincing the Indians of 
English justice by preventing irregularities. 

An interesting extract is made from the jour- 
nal of Galinée, a missionary of the order of St. 
Sulpitius, who became one of La Salle’s com- 
panions. He was well acquainted with the Al- 
gonquin dialect, and had some reputation as 
surveyor and astronomer. The volume also 
contains a journal by Thomas Batts, Thomas 
Woods, and Robert Fallam, ‘‘ From Virginia 
beyond the Appalachian Mountains in Sep- 
tember, 1671,” sent to the Royal Society by Mr. 
Clayton, which is an interesting feature of the 
work. In Mr. Clayton’s letter, read to the 
Society October 24, 1688, appears the following : 
“I know Col, Byr'd that is mentioned (in the 
journal) to have been about that time as far as 
the Toteras. He is one of the intelligentest 
gentlemen in all Virginia, and knows more of 
Indian affairs than any man in the country.” 





MIDNIGHT TALKS AT THE CLUB. Re- 
ported by Amos K. Fisker. 16mo, pp. 298. 
New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1890. 


The greater part of the papers which form 
this little volume originally appeared as a series 
in the Sunday issues of the Mew York Times, 
where they excited so much interest and were 
so much called for months after they appeared, 
that the author thought it wise to preserve them 
in substantial form. The topics considered are 
various. Temperance, Sunday Observances, 
Political Immorality, the Usefulness of Delu- 
sion, Ancient Scripture, and Irish-Americans are 
among the many, The papers asa rule are full 
of clear thought and generous feeling, expressed 
in attractive guise. They will lead many to 
think for themselves who have not seriously 
attempted that interesting exercise; and on the 
other hand they will bring restored comfort to 
many who, dazed by the Fight of scientific and 
critical research so widely popularized in our 
day, have feared that they were losing their way 
altogether because the old paths seem to be 
destroyed while undergoing reconstruction, 


JOHN JAY [American Statesman Series]. By 
GEORGE PELLEW. 1I6mo, pp. 374. Boston 


and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany. 18g0, 


The author of this book is the nephew of the 
present Hon, John Jay, and the great-grandson 
of the illustrious subject, of whom he has writ- 
ten with intelligent discretion. He has had 
every opportunity for authentic information, 
and has reanimated the conventional portrait, 
without in any sense disturbing the beauty and 
symmetry of Mr. Jay’s well-known and well- 
rounded character. It would have been a grave 
mistake to have omitted such a statesman from 
the ‘*‘ American Statesman Series,” but aside 
from that, new material has come to light in rela- 
tion to the secret designs of France, and the real 
attitude of her government toward the colonies 
and their proposed independence, showing that 
our sagacious ambassador was absolutely correct 
in his suspicions and convictions, and proving 
the necessity of the bold course of action he 
adopted. ‘These facts have been incorporated 
in the present volume, and with skillful and 
commendable brevity. It is pleasant to find the 
human side of Mr. Jay brought into agreeable 
juxtaposition with his public career, Mr. Pel- 
lew allows us to see him at school in New 
Rochelle, where to keep the snow off his bed in 
winter he used to stuff the broken panes of his 
window with bits of wood ; at college, where 
he was rusticated a short time before he was to 
graduate, because he refused to give informa- 
tion against a fellow student ; in his law stud- 
ies, when the eminent Kissam complained that 
he had brought up a bird to peck out his own 
eyes responding, *‘ Oh, no, not to peck out but 
to open your eyes ;”’ and with his beautful voung 
wife, in somewhat of the living charm which 
distinguished their lives, He was still young in 
years when he put his hand on Franklin’s diplo- 
matic machinery and opened the way for this 
country to be received among the recognized 
nations of the world, 

We see him afterward as the commissioner of 
the second treaty with Great Britain, when, as 
Lord Sheffield subsequently complained, his 
powerful fascination drew from Grenville the 
great concessions of the treaty of 1794. The 
little book is full of telling pictures. In one we 
see Jay and Gouverneur Morris sitting together, 
when Morris breaks out: ‘‘ Jay, what a set of 
scoundrels we had in that second congress ;’’ 
and Jay, knocking the ashes from his pipe and 
— recounting to himself the long list of 

rench pensioners we now know to have been in 
it, replied’; ‘‘ Yes, that we had.” Mr. Pellew has 
executed his task with admirable results, and 
his book will be welcomed everywhere. 























